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IS A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY POSSIBLE? 
By ROGER HAZELTON 


HRISTIANITY has nothing to do with philosophy.” The 
statement is Goethe’s, and one which might be expected to 


come from the guiding genius of romantic humanitarianism. 
It is essentially a protest on behalf of feeling against the confining of 
faith within creedal and doctrinal structures of a philosophical kind. 
It stresses the superiority of life over theory and of sympathy over 
speculation. Such an emphasis has been and needs repeatedly to be 
made. It will always find ready acceptance amqng the practitioners of 
Christianity, however much it may irritate its professors. 

Goethe spoke as one unwilling to be called a Christian; but his 
denial is being echoed today precisely in thosé quarters which claim 
to be fully associated with orthodox Christian faith. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Karl Barth is credited with the remark that there can be no 
philosophia Christiana, for if it is philosophy it is not Christian, and 
if it is Christian it cannot be philosophy. The motives of this denial ° 
that Christianity has anything to do with philosophy are of course 
quite different in Barth’s case than in Goethe’s. The Barthian dictum 
has the merit of raising the most fundamental question which can be 
asked concerning a Christian philosophy. This is not the issue as to 
which of several conceivable philosophies can serve. as the most ade- 
quate intellectual framework for the articulating of Christian faith. 
The issue is rather that of the adequacy of any philosophical structure 
for the task of defining and defending the faith. It is, in short, the 
question whether a Christian philosophy is possible at all. 

This question deserves to be taken with the utmost seriousness by 
all who would understand and communicate the Christian faith in 
its meanings and bearings for contemporary thought. It is not met by 
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the currently popular device of hurling epithets like ‘‘irrationalist”’ 
and “obscurantist” at those of the Barthian camp. It can be answered 
only on the basis of a radical and honest effort to think through afresh 
the whole problem of the relation between faith and reason. Always 
vexing to Christian thinkers, this problem is now raised in a new and 
searching way, so that the answer to it must be equally penetrating 
and timely. 


I 


None of the so-called Barthian group has been more sensitive to 
the problem of faith and reason than Emil Brunner. ‘his sensitivity 
makes him perhaps not truly representative of the dialectical theology, 
and yet gives his thinking wider and deeper bases of contact with 
non-dialectical forms of theology. It therefore enables Brunner to 
render a much-needed service of interpretation in a field where mutual 
understanding becomes the more necessary as it grows increasingly 
more difficult. His latest book, Revelation and Reason, has so recently 
appeared that it could not be made use of in the present article. ‘There 
is considerable evidence in his previous writing, however, of his charac- - 
teristic viewpoint. | : 

Brunner’s treatment of the problem exhibits a general attitude 
toward the claims and methods of reason with respect to faith which 
is both critical and appreciative. He follows Aristotle in regarding 
reason as the defining characteristic of man as such, identifying it not 
merely with the cognitive and abstractive functions of the intellect 
but with the whole personal activity of man involved in thought. 
Reason is every human faculty taken together, the whole man think- 
ing. It is neither good nor bad in and of itself; like all of human nature, 
which it expresses in a special way, it is open to both perversion and 
fulfilment. ‘Therefore one can neither be simply for reason nor against 
it. One must rather recognize its essential ambiguity and distinguish 
between its appropriate and improper functioning with respect to. 
matters of faith, 

In fact, Brunner’s whole analysis of the potentialities and limita- 
tions of reason rests back upon such a distinction. He does not dis- 
tinguish between two kinds of reason so much as between two attitudes 
toward it and the two uses of reason which these attitudes produce. 
There is the autonomous reason which attempts to set itself up as the 
judge of what is true and false in faith, and this Brunner on the whole 
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rejects. And there is the theonomous reason which represents God’s 
highest creation and is the very point of contact between the revealing 
God and the receptive human spirit, and this Brunner commends. 
The entire point of his analysis is lost unless this distinction is kept 
constantly in mind. The fact that Brunner frequently drops the 
qualifying adjectives is confusing to the reader, but in no way lessens 
the force of the distinction. 

The critique of autonomous reason is made in many passages, but 
most incisively in the following: 


Rational thought necessarily produces an abstract idea of God, but for that 
very reason it never reaches the living personal God. . . . The demand of reason 
destroys the content of the Christian conception of God. For this content cannot 
be conceived as a rational content; it can only be believed as a revelation. In 
reason man remains by himself, shut up within the self-sufficient reason; in 
faith, however, he is approached by the self-revealing “Thou” who addresses 
him from without. The rational God is the God whom I construct for myself; 
the revealed God is the God who speaks to me (Man in Revolt, pp. 241, 242). 


A careful reading of this passage reveals most of the features in 
- Brunner’s critique of reason in the autonomous form. It works within 
the subject-object antithesis (see The Divine-Human Encounter) 
and hence makes God an object of thought, namely an idea. Further- 
~ more, such reason is self-confined, a monologue rather than a dialogue 
with an Other. Finally, it is arrogant, wishing to have the last word 
to say to itself, setting itself up in place of God, pretending to be self- 
sufficient and self-authenticating. ‘This is the same as to say that reason 
functioning in this way is proud and sinful, for it refuses to acknowl- 
edge anything over which it has not the right of judgment. It therefore 
intensifies a perversity inherent in the nature of actual man; it is the 
“unreasoning rebel” which tends to “emancipation from God.” 
Does this critique represent an attack upon reason as such, or only. 
a warning that reason may be mistakenly conceived and used? ‘That 
the latter and not the former is the case is quite plainly suggested by 
numerous passages. In The Theology of Crisis, for example, Brunner 
writes that “Modern theology, like all modern thinking, is controlled 
by a non-critical faith in reason”; that “Our reason is unfortunately 
not pure reason. It it were, it would willingly devote itself to the 
revelation of God”; and that ‘‘Our reason is spoiled by rationalism” 
(pp. 14 and 44). He quotes Hamann’s judgment that there is a “‘ra- 
tional misunderstanding of reason” which is in opposition to faith, 
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and proclaims, “There is war to the knife between faith and rational- 
ism, but there is no war between faith and reason” (Man in Revolt, 
p. 243). Clearly this amounts to an affirmation that reason, while it 
may be wrongly used in opposition to faith, may also be rightly used 
as the very instrument of faith. 

Side by side, then, in Brunner’s writing there is both a denial of 
the final and exclusive competence of reason with respect to the things 
of faith and a positive appreciation of its genuine values. He says that 
“Revelation is a stumbling-block not so much to reason as to the 
arrogance of reason” (Philosophy of Religion, p. 95) . He grants that 
“Theological thought is logical thought; prayer is rational speech 
with God, just as faith is a rational answer to the word of God” (Man 
in Revolt, p. 246) . He declares that “There can never be any question 
of depreciating the reason, of hostility to reason, or of setting up a 
plea for irrationalism” (Man in Revolt, p. 243). Indeed he even 
makes the statement that if he had to choose between rationalism and - 
irrationalism he would be a rationalist; but he does not think this 
is the choice which must be made. The real choice is between a use of 
reason caught in the grip of the “vain conceit of autonomy” and that 
reason which knows its own limits and does not usurp the dominion 
over faith. 

More than this, there is according to Brunner a sense in which it is 
proper to speak of faith in terms of reason. 


Even the Word of God is Logos, “meaning,” which must be understood by us; 
it must be received by us as something which has been thought, but not as that 
which has been produced by our own thinking. . . . Our nous therefore is the 


vessel but not the source of the Word of God. Where it receives the Word of 
God it is called: faith (Man in Revolt, p. 245). 


In the same book Brunner again defines faith as “the reason which — 
is open to that which is above reason” (p. 247). And in The Word and 
the World, which is regarded by some as a most uncompromising 
statement of the Barthian position, after pointing out that the God 
whom reason knows is never the same as the God who can be known 
only in the personal decision of faith, he writes: “(Genuine faith and 
critical reason cannot be opposed to each other, for they are created 
for each other’”’ (p. 34). j 

This estimate of the place and function of reason with respect to 
faith, however, may appear to be more generous than it really is. ‘To be 
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sure, there is real merit in the distinction between autonomous and 
_ theonomous reason, which recalls the almost identical distinction made 
in De Trinitate, Book XII, by Saint Augustine in which ratio in- 
_ferior (reason. turned toward bodily things or scientia) is carefully 
separated from ratio superior (reason turned upward toward immu- 
table divine truth, or sapientia). Such a distinction recognizes that 
reason is no less ambiguous than human nature itself, that it is capable 
both of sin and of trusting obedience, and that it is both a point of 
contact and a point of alienation for the gracious working of God. But — 
the problem of faith and reason is not solved by introducing a dis- 
tinction between two uses of reason; it is rather made more comphi- 
cated and difficult. It is still faith, not reason, which makes the final 
difference between the two. Nothing which Brunner says is intended 
to minimize his basal conviction of the primacy of faith. 

A second conviction is no less fundamental to Brunner’s treatment 
of this acute problem. This is the belief that faith is itself autonomous 
as reason must not be; it is judge of itself and of the false; it determines 
_not only the subject-matter but the method of reasonable inquiry; and 
- it is alone competent to decide as to the adequacy of any rational inter- 
pretation of the nature and meaning of itself. It is no co-operative 
partnership of faith and reason which Brunner describes, in spite of 
his genuine recognition that they need one another in a full, respon- 
sible human life. Instead he defends the notion of a reason that is 
willing to submit itself to the unconditional demand of faith for trust- 
ing obedience. To Brunner, the faithful reason is the subservient 
reason, the reason docile to the promptings and requirements of faith. 


II 


It is the thesis of this paper that a Christian philosophy must accept 
the primacy of faith, but not the supremacy of faith over reason. If it 
is Christian, such a philosophy must take its bearings and derive its 

motives from the life of faith. It will find its occasion and stimulus 
within the living context of the faith-response to God’s own self-dis- 
closure in Jesus Christ. It will not merely invoke faith in order to 
complete the gaps within an intellectual system otherwise constructed. 
For such a philosophy, faith is not only the conclusion of a line of 
reasoning but also its presupposition. As Whitehead has said, all 
philosophy begins as well as ends in wonder. This is more, not less, 
true of Christian philosophy, which in fact begins in an awe that is 
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deeper and more compelling than wonder alone can ever be. If Chris- 
tian philosophy does not start with the God of faith, it can never by 
taking thought find him out. 

But to admit this is not to yield also to the claim that faith is a substi- 
tute for reason which makes critical rational inquiry finally unneces- 
sary. Brunner seems to waver at this point and, especially in his later 
writing, to make increasing room for the claims even of the autono- 
mous reason. He denies the ‘‘double-truth” theory which would assign 
altogether separate criteria and methods to the truth of reason and the 
truth of faith. He appears to be unwilling to absorb reason wholly into 
faith, though he will have none of the effort to absorb faith into reason. 
He points out that faith has no “theory of the world” and is not a 
metaphysics. Yet his own conception of faith is definitely tied to a 
special philosophy, namely the existentialism of Kierkegaard, Hel- 
degger, Buber, and Heim, whose main principle is that Wahrheit is 
Begegnung. If truth is encounter, or decisive personal confrontation, 
then a particular philosophy is implied for the elucidation of what 
faith is and means. This further implies that while faith may not be 
a metaphysics it nonetheless stands in need of metaphysical support. 
This charge is not met by the reply that this is not metaphysics at all 
but the plain consequence of faith, for the simple reason that the 
definition of truth is precisely the philosopher’s task, and such a defi- 
nition Brunner gives us. 

Insofar as Christian faith asserts its complete independence of the 
standards and methods of reason, it tends to become a theological 
positivism. It will accept as true only what the man of assured, com- 
mitted faith declares to be such, though this may be of so paradoxical 
and absurd a nature that it is repugnant to rational standards of em- 
pirical, factual adequacy and logical coherence. This Brunner rejects 
in rejecting the double-truth theory. And insofar as Christian faith 
accepts an existential philosophy for its pattern of interpretation, it 
tends to become a kind of theological pragmatism, whose only stand- 
ard, as Paul Tillich has suggested, is that of “fruitfulness for life.” 
This is to lay faith open to the grave dangers of wilful subjectivism and 
self-defeating relativism. As a matter of fact Christian theology has 
striven to include both rational and existential truth in its doctrine 
that Christ is the Logos which, to rely again upon Tillich’s analysis, 
avoids both poOsitivistic dogmatism and pragmatic fideism. (See his 
paper in The Christian Answer, especially pp. 31-33.) 
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Opposed to both of these extreme tendencies stands the historic 
_ conception of Christian faith as a fides quaerens intellectum. In this 
conception faith is undoubtedly and rightly given the primary place. 
God is known only in faith, for God is exactly what is meant by the 
_ object of faith. Man can know himself and his environing world only 
in faith, for it is faith alone which is able to see the world and man in 
living relationship to that on which both in fact depend. But faith 
contains within itself the claim to be true, to give valid and pertinent 
knowledge concerning what is both ultimately and intrinsically so. 
This claim of faith to truth must be met, if it is met at all, by reason- 
able interpretation, testing, and support. Though believing precedes 
all knowing, yet we have to know what we believe, and why. Faith 
itself demands that it shall be understood; for it, the thought of God 
is but a function of the life with God. Hence faith, however truly it 
“may condition the Christian’s use of reason, cannot and must not dic- 
tate his conclusions. It is faith that is in search of an understanding of 
itself, but it is yet a true and valid understanding that faith seeks, 
whose truth and validity may be recognized and acknowledged as 
meaning by the human mind. 

We may grant the primacy of faith, therefore, without admitting its 
autonomy. In claiming the total response of trusting, obedient man 
faith also claims his thought. But thought has its own work to do and 
its own methods by which such work has to be guided. Faith gives to 
such work its content and its condition; it cannot give to it its con- 
clusions and its criteria. On the contrary, it is reason which gives these 
to faith. 

Upholders of the Barthian position have frequently scored the 
pride of reason. But is there not also a “pride of faith”? In the many 
pretensions to absoluteness and finality now being made, one cannot 
fail to detect a certain aggressive defensiveness which is far removed 
from the drastic humility which faith requires. Such pretensions re- 
veal in their very vehemence a deep-seated insecurity, founded per- 
haps on the suspicion that it takes more than bare assertions or proof- 
texts to make a belief true. Only the interpreting and patient testing 
of faith by reason can yield such assurance of truth, and only such 
reasonable methods can keep faith genuinely humble as to its own 
assurances; loyal to its own concern with truth. 

Although as Brunner suggests reason may take on the characteristic 
qualities of faith, it is never the same as faith. The identification of 
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reason in its theonomous aspect with faith as trusting obedience, 
which Brunner makes, has validity as a description of the faithful 
reason, the reason which acknowledges and works within the frame- 
work of faith. But it does not settle the problem of what constitutes a 
reasonable faith; only the searching light of rational inquiry can do 
that. 

The faith which gives substance and motive to Christian thought 
and life is intellectually suggestive, not intellectually destructive. Of 
this faith the historic creeds of Christendom are not tests, but testi- 
monies. They contain not a system of answers but a precious cluster 
of assurances. The life of faith is a seeking no less than a finding, an 
asking no less than a receiving. Critical inquiry has its proper place 
within faith, for such inquiry 1s, in fact, one of faith’s own demands. 
Faith is not something to be protected against the august light of 
truth but is to be explored in order that its truth may be ascertained 
and proclaimed. Reason is this critical exploration into the truth of 
faith, but never in such a way that it ceases to be reason and becomes 
merely faith over again. If faith is the condition of being reasonable, 
it is reason, as the common coin of the intellectual life, which makes 
faith communicable and possible. We believe in order to understand; 
but there is no honest and vital belief without understanding. 


Ill 


What then as to the possibility of a Christian philosophy? It be- 
comes possible, as Brunner and others of the neo-orthodox persuasion 
have clearly seen, only upon the ‘foundation of the primacy of faith. 
But faith is belief as well as trust, and therefore must be everlastingly 
concerned with its own truth. In order to express and implement this 
concern with truth, faith must call in the resources of rational defi- 
nition, judgment, and analysis. In spite of Kierkegaard, it is not when 
the reason is set aside that the learner becomes a believer or disciple 
(see Philosophical Fragments, p. 51). The disciple does not cease to 
be a learner, for learning is one of the main meanings of discipleship. 
The vitality of his Christian belief depends upon its validity, and 
therefore he must constantly face the issue as to its truth. 

; Thus the second ground upon which Christian philosophy is pos- 
sible is that it be truly philosophical, urged and guided by the effort 
of reason after knowledge and wisdom. Faith cannot do the work 
of reason, though it gives reason the work which it must do. Only 
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reason can, in Whitehead’s words, ‘“‘secure to religion the general co- 
herence denied to hysteria.” This is important work which must be 
done on behalf of faith itself. The monumental verities and continui- 
ties of historic Christian belief can only be preserved and sustained if 
this task of reason is constantly and vigorously done. 

A Christian philosophy is possible upon the condition that the 
philosopher accepts his full responsibility for being a Christian, which 
is to say that he must be a man of faith. But the other condition is 
equally important — that the Christian should unreservedly devote 
himself to the business of being a philosopher, that is, a lover of wis- 

dom committed to the cause of truth. The reason which is both goal 
and process in the philosophical way of life must. accept the content 
and condition of faith. But the surrender of reason in faith is not its 
self-negation. The surrendered reason, the faithful reason, is at the 
same time reason fulfilled and perfected. Thus the great sermons and 
treatises of the classic Christian type, from Augustine through Aquinas 
to Jonathan Edwards, make parallel appeals to Scripture and to reason. 
Contemporary Christian thinking owes much to Brunner for his in- 
sistance that reason may fulfil itself within faith; and still more for 
his suggestion, fragmentary though it is, that faith itself engages the - 
efforts of reason toward its own elucidation and support. 

From this point of view, Christianity has everything to do with 
philosophy, for it is faith seeking understanding. As Unamuno has put 
it, this is a search for life in truth and for truth in life, in order that 
life may be illumined and truth enriched. Or it may be said with the 

words of an ancient Christian letter: 


Nor do J aim at anything inconsistent with right reason. . . . For in this 
place the tree of knowledge and the tree of life have been planted; but it is not 
the tree of knowledge that destroys — it is disobedience that proves destructive. 
. . . For neither can life exist without knowledge, nor is knowledge secure with- 
out life. Wherefore both were planted close together. . . . Let your heart be 
your wisdom, and let your life be true knowledge inwardly received (Epistle of 
Mathetes to Diognetus). 


THE ECUMENICAL INSTITUTE 
By JOHN C. BENNETT 


HE Ecumenical Institute that has been established at the 
Chateau de Bossey, near Geneva, 1s one of the first permanent 
embodiments of the life of the World Council of Churches. 
So far the World Council has consisted of offices, secretaries and oc- 
casional conferences and committee meetings. But the Institute repre- 
sents something quite different. There many aspects of the life of the 
Churches themselves will be continuously represented. It may become 
one of the most universally known symbols of the new ecumenical 
phase of the life of the Church. 
What is this ecumenical institute? I shall give the main facts about 
it and then report my own personal experience as a member of the 
staff of the Institute during its first term. 


I 


The idea of the Institute we owe chiefly to Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, and 
it was made possible by the understanding and generosity of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. Parts of its program were anticipated by Dr. Adolph 
Keller’s “Ecumenical Seminar,’’ which was held for a number of 
summers before 1939. The Institute is housed in a beautiful old Cha- 
teau overlooking Lake Geneva, within easy commuting distance of 
the city of Geneva. ‘There are extensive grounds and there is also the 
possibility of using other buildings in the neighborhood when neces- 
sary. ‘I'he use of this equipment can be best understood if I explain 
the general nature of the program for this year. From October to 
January the Institute will carry on a program of training for about 
forty laymen and laywomen from thirteen countries. The second term 
of three months will be for theological students and younger ministers 
from as many or more countries. ‘The third term, which will last only 
six weeks, will be devoted to courses for youth leaders in the various 
countries. During the summer the Institute will be available for many 
short courses and conferences and retreats. Also during the year, be- 
tween regular terms, several short ecumenical conferences will be — 
held. ‘There will be flexibility in the plans for other years, for it is 
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hoped that the Institute will be able to meet a great variety of new 
needs as they arise. 

Ina world full of schools and conference grounds and the like, what 
is new or of special interest in such a place as this? The first thing to 
say in answering that question is, I think, to point out its ecumenical 
and international character. It belongs to all the Churches that co- 
operate in the World Council. The fact that thirteen countries are 
represented in the first course is in itself remarkable. The responsi- 
bility for planning the work of the Institute is as ecumenical and as 
international as this first group of students. The host is not one church 
or one country, but many churches in many countries. For this pur- 
pose, as for many others, it can be said that if Switzerland didn’t exist 
it would have to be invented. 

The second answer is that the Institute will gain its distinctive 
character because of its own leadership. It is not an empty building 
to be filled by one group after another; instead its use will always be 
carefully planned by a representative committee that is close to the 
life of the churches. Dr. Hendrick Kraemer has accepted the post of 
Director, though unfortunately he will not be able to take over this 
responsibility until the beginning of 1948. In the meantime the Insti- 
tute will have to run on the momentum of the initial enthusiasm 
under a committee of which Robert Mackie is chairman and Visser ’t 
Hooft secretary. Suzanne de Dietrich is a permanent member of the 
teaching staff in residence while Henri-Louis Henriod as Warden 
carries the chief administrative responsibilities. 

In the long run Dr. Kraemer’s leadership is sure to put its own 
stamp on the Institute. He has emerged from the war as one of the 
most widely trusted leaders of the Church in Europe. He is the chief 
personal force behind the revival of the Church in Holland. He is a 
missionary who is at home in the East as much as in the West. He is 
a scholar who will leave a professorship at the University of Leyden 
to come to the Institute. He once wrote a book that caused him to be 
associated in the minds of many American churchmen with a rather 

narrow orthodoxy, but this was always a misunderstanding, and in ad- 
dition he has changed his emphasis. At least he is fighting on different 
fronts. He is now a drastic critic both of conventional orthodoxy and 
conventional liberalism. He is one of the Dutch churchmen who have 
taken a very advanced position in favor of freedom for Indonesia and 
who have also joined the Labor Party in order to express their con- 
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victions about the need of radical changes in the social and economic 
order. Dr. Kraemer’s leadership, consequently, can be expected to be 
bold, to be well suited to the revolutionary nature of the times and to 
the claims of the Churches in all the continents. I do not see how it 
would be possible to secure a director who combines in himself more 
of the qualities and the interests needed. | 

The third answer is that this Institute has behind it one special 
concern. It is not its only concern, but it may be the one that will, 
more than any other, make the Institute different from most enter- 
prises of the Church. This concern is to help Christian laymen from 
all vocations or professions find distinctively Christian guidance for — 
their work. The point to be emphasized here is that general Christian 
teaching on the part of the clergy or other official teachers in the 
Church has proved inadequate for men who daily must face perplex- 
ing decisions, often quite new decisions. Elements in the needed guid- 
ance can be supplied only by those who are experts or who have had 
experience with the same problems, and have had to struggle with the 
same responsibilities. ‘There is no stereotyped pattern of conduct, no 
Christian law that includes directions concerning its application to the 
innumerable problems in the lives of Christian business men or em- 
ployers,.Christian doctors, Christian industrial workers, Christian 
lawyers, Christian politicians, Christian teachers, and others who have 
special vocations. Much of the attention of the Institute in its first 
course will be devoted to these problems. The young laymen who are 
the students will think together about them with the help of a most 
varied staff of leaders. It is expected that each summer there will be 
short conferences of specific professional groups, and that men who 
have had long experience and important responsibilities in their pro- 
fessions will come together, not to be taught, but to help one another. 
This kind of lay interest is very much alive in Europe. Already there 
are national centers in Sweden, Germany, Holland, and Britain, 
where much the same kind of program is being carried on. 

A fourth answer to the question concerning the distinctiveness of 
this Institute is that it is in a position to aid in the reconstruction of the 
European Churches at this time of greatest need. It has the funds to 
make possible the attendance of students who come from countries 
that have been impoverished or which have such stringent laws con- 
cerning the currency that it is impossible to take money out of the - 
country. ‘I’he fact that the Institute is on the Continent, and the fact 
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that the need there for just this kind of help is so great, make it natural 

_ that, at the present time, the Institute may seem to have too European 
_a character to be ecumenical. It is true that in the present student 
group there is no one from the Younger Churches, unless the Evangeli- 
cal Church in the Argentine be counted among them, and that only 
one student has so far come from America, and that I am the only non- 
European on the staff. But this is a temporary situation that will be 
corrected. A special effort is being made to have at least seven Ameri- 
cans during the next term and if there is a possibility of having stu- 
dents from Asia or Africa, that would be greatly welcomed. Both Rein- 
hold Niebuhr and Walter Horton will be there during the next two 
terms. We can be sure that Dr. Kraemer’s leadership will prevent the 
neglect of the Younger Churches. 

This leads me to raise one question that will occur to many readers 
of CHRISTENDOM. Will the Institute be a kind of propaganda center for 
types of theology that are associated with the European continent? I 
think that at present it is only natural that Continental types of theol- 
ogy predominate. But would any other situation be as immediately 
helpful to the students who have come out of the bitter experiences 
of the last years during which a theology based, as I think, too exclu- 
sively and in too authoritarian a way on the Bible, has been the in- 
tellectual frame for the faith that sustained them? Actually many other 
points of view will be present. Moreover the so-called “Continental” 
point of view is not as unified as we in America are accustomed 
to think. The gulf between the followers of Barth and Brunner has 
widened during the war, at least in regard to temper and method of 
thinking, and both are represented on the staff. ‘There is a world of 
difference between the Barthians and Berdyaev, and Berdyaev is to 
be in residence at the Institute as a teacher for two weeks. I have al- 
ready said that Kraemer cannot be catalogued in a simple way. ‘There 
will be British and Scandinavian thinkers who are usually theological 
mediators. There will be a great effort to have at least one American 
on the staff, and there will be more than one when Americans become 
more readily available. Also I think that it should be said that, while 
there are great differences in theological method between what is per- 
haps the dominant view of the authority of the Bible and of theological 
method in Europe, and the dominant views of those matters among 
American theologians and in the American Churches, there is actually 
a much greater similarity between the Christian convictions about the 
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task of the Church and the responsibility of the Christian in the world 
in Europe and America than there was before the recent war. The chief 
difference now is that American churchmen are likely to be socially 
more conservative! 


II 


I shall now say something about the first quarter of the Institute. 
At present there are thirty-three students, with another ten or twelve 
expected. Many of those who have not arrived are Germans and there — 
is so much red tape about travelling out of the country for Germans 
that it is never possible to predict when they will arrive. ‘Two Ger- 
mans came a few days late. It had taken them fourteen days to come 
from Hanover to Geneva. The other students are from the following 
countries: Argentine (1), Holland (7), Switzerland (1), Italy (1), Nor- 
way (3), Great Britain (5), South Africa (1), the United States (1), 
Belgium (2), France (3), Czechoslovakia (3), Finland (2). 

The vast majority are under thirty-five. The group is quite evenly 
divided between men and women. They represent a great variety of 
professions. ‘There are teachers, business men, social workers, jour- 
nalists, bank clerks, and there is a biologist, a publisher, a civil servant, 
a secretary of the Student Christian Movement. It is important to 
remember that these people have taken nearly three months out of 
their professional or business activity to study about the Christian 
faith and about the life of the Christian Church. I asked one man who 
has a job in a bank how he could get away. His answer was that the 
head of his bank was active in the Y.M.C.A. and wanted him to have 
this experience! 

‘These students come out of the revival of interest in the Church 
in Europe. As laymen they have in many cases been thrown into po- 
sitions of leadership in the Church during the period of war and re- 
sistance. Eight were active in the resistance movements of their coun- 
tries. ‘Three were prisoners of war: one a prisoner of the Japanese in 
Java, another a German prisoner in Russia, a third an Italian prisoner 
in Germany. Three have been in concentration camps. There is one 
Czech student who had five years that were divided between Buchen- 
wald and Dachau. ‘The two Finns were in the army in both Finnish 
wars. A French girl who was active in the resistance had been impris- 
oned by the Gestapo and she came to the Institute because she had seen — 
so many of her friends die before she had been quite ready to speak to > 
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them of Christ. Now she hopes that her months at Bossey will enable 
her in the future to win people to Christ. There is great interest in 
preparation for evangelism, for leadership in youth work, for Christian 
“guidance for professional life, for the building up of the Church. The 
_ discovery of the Church as a community for which laymen have re- 
sponsibility, instead of a parish in which the minister takes all of the 
initiative, is one of the most important developments in the contempo- 
rary European Church. 

I have been in many groups in the past four months in which 
Christians from occupied countries met Christians from Germany for 
the first time. It has not been easy at the beginning. The sound of the 
German language remains an offence to some who have heard it only 
too often in their communities during the occupation. But in every 
case, because of the presence of some Germans who quickly won the ab- 
solute confidence of their former enemies, the atmosphere has cleared. 
I was glad to be present when two Germans arrived at Bossey and were 
warmly welcomed by a Dutchman and a Czech. It is a help that one of 
the teachers is Reinhold von Thadden, who has long been head of the 
Student Christian Movement in Germany, and who as an officer in the 
occupying army in Belgium worked with the Belgian underground 
and when the war ended was publicly honored by the Belgian people 
in the city where he was stationed. 

The lectures and seminars are chiefly concerned with the Bible and 
the life of the Church. Every morning there is quite solid work done 
on the understanding of the Bible under the leadership of Suzanne de 
Dietrich, with help from Professor Bonnard of Lausanne and Professor 
Zimmerli of Zurich. Reinhold von Thadden conducts a seminar on 
the work of laymen. Nicolai Berdyaev is giving a series of lectures on 
the spiritual situation in Europe. Eduard ‘Thurneysen, the collabo- 
rator of Karl Barth, is giving a few lectures on the “Cure of Souls.” 
Visser ’t Hooft is lecturing on the Christian message. ‘There are some 
lectures on the Church and Labor, and on the Church Life in Britain, 
Scandinavia and Russia. I have the responsibility of giving three lec- 
tures on the Church Life in America and eight lectures on the Church 
and Public Life. As I describe the program it seems more scattered 
than it is. The great emphasis upon Bible study, and upon the seminar 
in the work of laymen, gives it considerable unity. This is an experi- 
ment, and perhaps the direction in which to improve the work of the 
Institute is to decrease the number of subjects and lectures in the in- 
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terest of greater concentration. A large part of this generation in 
Europe was cheated out of formal university education, and many of 
these students have not had as much academic training as would be 
expected in normal times. But they are a picked group and they show 
both maturity and intelligence. In such a situation it is necessary to 
give what training is possible. In the second term, to which theological | 
students and younger ministers will be invited, a greater amount of 
academic preparation can be presupposed. This first course has its 
special purpose: the training of laymen to do the best that they can in 
serving churches that desperately need their leadership. 


A NEW UNITED CHURCH 
By RAYMOND W. ALBRIGHT 


NEW united Christian church was born on Saturday, Novem- 
A ber 16, 1946, at Johnstown, Pennsylvania when the Church 

of the United Brethren in Christ and the Evangelical 
Church were merged to become the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church. 

This was not a case of reunion of “withered branches broken off at 
their point of bifurcation” as George Tyrell once described church 
union. Rather it was the consummation of one hundred and thirty 
years of intermittent negotiation and even longer friendship between 
two of the first genuinely American Protestant churches. The new 
united church consists of almost five thousand ministers and congrega- 
tions and almost seven hundred thousand members in the United 
States and Canada with church properties valued at almost one hun- 
dred million dollars. Fifty-two annual conferences (synods) are dis- 
tributed across the United States and Canada, most densely in the 
north-central and north-eastern areas, and in addition there are annual 
conferences in China, East Germany, Japan, South Germany, Switzer- 
land, West Africa, and West Germany. Beyond the borders of these 
foreign conferences additional foreign missions are supported in China, 
Africa, Japan, Latvia, the Philippines, and Puerto Rico. This new 
church is now thirteenth in size among the Protestant churches in the 
United States. 

I 


The Background of the Churches. The Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ and the Evangelical Church were born out of a 
common background and with a very similar heritage. In the latter 
half of the eighteenth century no less than fifty thousand German 
immigrants came through the port of Philadelphia to settle in German- 
town, the valleys of the Delaware, Schuylkill, and Susquehanna rivers, 
and to move on to the frontier along the Allegheny Mountains. ‘They 
were largely of Lutheran, Reformed, and sectarian faiths with a liberal 
sprinkling of those who were purely secular in their interests. ‘They 
found religion in America at a low ebb. ‘This was especially true in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Toward the middle of the century the European Lutheran Church 
sent Henry Melchior Miihlenberg (1742) and the Reformed Church 
of Holland sent Michael Schlatter (1746) to investigate the condition 

and religious status of the followers of their respective faiths in the 
new Colonies. Their reports were almost uniformly discouraging, 
showing very little concern for religion among these German immi- 
grants. The chief causes for this lack of religious interest seem to have 
been the lack of adequate ministerial leadership, the widely scattered 
population, the heavy responsibilities of pioneering which rested on- 
each family, the crudity of the frontier life, together with a “liberal” 
secular outlook and love of adventure. 

Yet among these German people there was a considerable number 
of deeply religious and pious folk. The sectarian groups, almost ex- 
clusively with Anabaptist backgrounds, ministered in a strict but very 
informal way to the needs of the people in their immediate areas. 

Where the Lutheran and Reformed Churches were strongest they 
were usually rather formal in their worship and often comparatively - 
lax in the personal supervision of their members. ‘The Methodists pro- 

fessed no interest in establishing churches among the Germans. Bishop 

Francis Asbury discovered, however, that it was to the advantage of his 

group to take with him as his travelling companion in three successive 

years Henry Boehm, who went into the remote sections to preach to 

the Germans while Asbury preached in the larger communities in 

English. By the turn of the nineteenth century this German work 

among the Methodists had grown so extensively that their Discipline 

was printed in German (1808) and many specially prepared German 

religious pamphlets were widely distributed in Pennsylvania, Mary- 

land, and Virginia. It should be stated, however, that the larger de- . 
velopment of the Methodist work in German came several decades 
later and was centered in the Ohio valley rather than the Eastern 
communities. 

When the great eighteenth-century spiritual awakening spread 
across the American Colonies, William Otterbein (1726-1813), Martin 
Boehm (1725-1812), and Jacob Albright (1759-1808) became the 
leaders of the two evangelical movements among the German-speak- 
ing people which developed into the denominations which have just 
united to become the Evangelical United Brethren Church. Otterbein 
was a clergyman of the Reformed Church, trained in the best pietistic 
tradition at the University of Herborn. Boehm was a farmer elected by 
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lot as a minister among the Mennonites. Albright, a tile maker and a 
farmer, was reared in the Lutheran Church, came to his religious 
awakening under the preaching of an evangelistic Reformed minister, 
Anton Hautz, and joined a Methodist class where worship was con- 
ducted in both English and German. 


II 


The Church of the United Brethren in Christ. The beginnings of 
the Church of the United Brethren in Christ fall between 1766(8) and 
1800, the latter probably being the date closest to its actual organiza- 
tion. On a Sunday afternoon in 1766 (perhaps as late as 1788) William 
Otterbein, then a Reformed pastor, went to Long’s barn five miles 
northeast of Lancaster, Pa., to hear a sermon by the Mennonite 
preacher Martin Boehm. He was so impressed with the sermon and the 
similarity of Boehm’s spirit to his own that at the close of the service 
he went to Boehm, fell on his neck and kissed him, saying, “Wir sind 
Briider (We are brethren).” 

Although these men worked independently they soon developed a 
special fellowship with other ministers who shared their passion for 
saving souls. At their occasional meetings Otterbein tried to impress 
these preachers with the seriousness of their personal responsibilities 
and of their common religious mission. At one such meeting it was 
decided to hold a conference of all such loosely afhliated ministers to 
consider how they might become most useful in their work. 

The first such conference, attended by Otterbein, Boehm, and five 
others, was held in 1789 in Baltimore, where Otterbein was now the 
pastor of the Second Reformed Church, destined later to become the 
parent congregation of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ. 
Two years later a second conference was held at the home of John 
Spangler in York County, Pennsylvania and was attended by Otter- 
bein, Boehm, and seven others. As the increase of their members war- 
ranted it these preachers decided to establish an annual conference, 
which held its first session September 25, 1800 at the home of Freder- 
ick Kemp in Frederick County, Maryland. At this time eleven preach- 
ers united with Otterbein and Boehm to form a society which they 
called the Church of the United Brethren in Christ (not to be con- 
fused with the Unitas Fratrum or Moravians; the similarity in name 
seems to be purely coincidental). Here Otterbein and Boehm were 
chosen as the first bishops of the new church. As these ministers trav- 
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elled more widely they won large additions to the church membership 
in Ohio and Kentucky, and soon a second annual conference was es- 
tablished in Ohio. In a mutual conviction that a more stable organiza- 
tion with rules and orders would be beneficial it was agreed to call the 
first General Conference of the new church. This body met on June 
6, 1815 near Mt. Pleasant, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. It 
adopted the first Discipline, containing the doctrine and rules of the 
church, and urged all members to observe strictly these rules and the 
Word of God. 

From such beginnings the Church of the United Brethren grew 
rapidly as these preachers ministered especially to the German eml- 
grants along the ever-expanding frontier. One hundred and thirty 
years later it brought into union with the Evangelical Church a mem- 
bership numbering approximately 440,000 in almost 3,000 congrega- 
tions. 


Ill 


The Evangelical Church. The Evangelical Church was begun in the 
same vicinity among similar people and at almost the same time as the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ. Jacob Albright (then Al- 
brecht) was a very successful tile manufacturer near Ephrata, Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania, and as late as May 1791 was listed among 
the communicants of the Bergstrasse Lutheran Church. When three of 
his six children died during an epidemic he experienced a religious 
crisis in which his faith was revived by the influence of the pietistic — 
preachers in his vicinity. In his autobiography he accuses himself of 
previous indifference to religion and vividly describes a conversion 
experience similar to that of Otterbein and in a vocabulary strikingly 
like that of the earlier German mystics Tauler and Eckhart. When, 
because of his new religious outlook, his Lutheran pastor denied his 
right to commune in the parish Albright joined a Methodist class in 
his community and soon became a licensed exhorter among them. 

The joy and peace of his new experience were so great that he felt 
impelled to tell his neighbors about this new way of life. Soon he was 
travelling and preaching in wider circles and by October, 1796, after 
a severe mental and physical struggle to deny his call and responsi- 
bility, Albright gave up most of his lucrative tiling business and set 
out on his first extended preaching tour. During the next eight years, 
until his untimely death, due to exposure, he spent most’ of his time 
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travelling and preaching from the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia to 
the anthracite regions of northeastern Pennsylvania — wherever he 
knew there were persons who should hear the Gospel preached in the 
German language. 

As his followers increased Albright organized three classes in 1800, 
and set over each a class leader to care for the group during his ab- 
sence. Soon he was joined by several other preachers. They met in fre- 
quent conferences and discussed their responsibilities and plans for 
the extension of their work, even as Otterbein and Boehm and the 
preachers affiliated with them were doing in those very same years. 
By 1807 Albright’s group numbered five ministers, three local preach- 
ers, twenty class leaders and two hundred and twenty members. At 
this year’s conference, which was held at the home of Samuel Becker 
near K leinfeltersville, Lebanon County, Pennsylvania, Albright was 
elected the first bishop of the church and was asked to prepare a Dis- 
cipline. 

The group adopted the name ““The Newly Formed Methodist Con- 
ference’ but were popularly known as Die Albrechts Leute (The 
Albright People). When the first Discipline appeared its title page 
bore the name Die sogenannten Albrechts Leute (The So-called AlI- 
bright People). Jacob Albright was never sure that he should begin a 
new denomination but he told his closest friends from his death-bed 
that if God wished them to begin a new denomination they would be 
guided in this direction. ‘This statement may have been lingering in 
the minds of the Evangelical delegates who eight years later attended 
the “‘social conference” with the United Brethren delegates. 

Probably because of his background, Albright was a strong devotee 
of proper order in the work and worship of the church. While the first 
books of Discipline of the United Brethren were very brief, original, 
and in many respects quite informal, the first Discipline of the Evan- 
gelical Church, completed by George Miller in 1809 after Albright’s 
death, was patterned closely after the more elaborate Methodist Dvs- 
cipline which Albright had known so well. The Articles of Faith in 
the Evangelical Discipline of 1809 differed from those in the first Ger- 
man Methodist Discipline of 1808 in only seven words! 

After Albright’s death John Dreisbach and George Miller became 
the leaders of the new group. By 1816 its status as a new denomination 
was assured when the General Conference adopted the name the 
Evangelical Association, by which the Church was known until 1922. 
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At this same conference the Church founded its own printing estab- 
lishment at New Berlin, Pennsylvania, one of the very first inland de- 
nominational presses in this country. It also ordered the printing ofan 
official hymnal and a new and completely re-written Discipline, both 
of which appeared the following year. Like its sister denomination, the 
Evangelical Church grew as it ministered to German-speaking people 
on the widening frontier. Although similar in their methods to the 
Methodist, both these denominations grew less rapidly, largely be- 
cause for many years they conducted their services exclusively in the 
German language and so limited their field. 

In 1894, about a century after Albright’s conversion, differences in 
the denomination led to a division, the dissident members forming a 
new denomination taking the name the United Evangelical Church. 
These two branches of Evangelicals continued to work side by side 
until 1922, when they were reunited to form the Evangelical Church 
A small group of some 20,000 members refused to reunite with these 
merging churches in 1922, and formed an independent denomina- 
tion which now bears the name the. Evangelical Congregational 
Church. When the new united church was formed last November the 
membership of the Evangelical Church numbered about 260,000 in 
almost 2,000 congregations. 


IV 


Steps toward Union. Before either the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ or the Evangelical Association had grown much > 
beyond their cradles their leaders came to realize how much they had 
in common, and soon began to consider a union of their forces. When 
the Evangelical General Conference ordered its new printing estab- 
lishment to print its first official hymnal it added the condition that. 
this should wait until the results of the “social conference” should be 
ascertained. ‘This “‘social conference” held in the late fall, 1816, was 
the first authorized meeting of the leaders of the two denominations 
to consider union. The Evangelical committee, duly delegated by 
their recent and first General Conference, was ready to merge the two 
groups at once. he United Brethren delegation had not come with 
power to consummate such action but asked for the privilege of refer- 
ring the matter back to their next General Conference. The very sys- 
tematic Evangelical leaders, disappointed at such lack of authority, 
were probably hasty and a bit impatient, while the United Brethren 
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delegates may have been excessively casual in their approach. At any 
rate the commissions parted with the highest mutual regard and “in 
prayer for one another.” | 

Subsequently Bishop Newcomer of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ frequently visited the Evangelical Church ‘con- 
ferences in the interest of the union of these churches. However, while 
the spirit of friendliness continued through the years, and union was 
often discussed, definite plans for it were not begun until after the re- 
union of the Evangelical groups in 1922. Then while attending the 
sessions of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America in 
Atlanta, Georgia, in December 1924, the United Brethren leaders 
again made a proposal for the organic union of these bodies. The Evan- 
gelicals agreed that as soon as the details of their 1922 reunion were 
well completed they would give a definite answer. Finally on May 
9, 1933, Bishop M. ‘T. Maze of the Evangelical Church told the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ then 
in session: “. . . ‘Vhe Evangelical Church is ready to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Church of the United Brethren in Christ for the full- 
est possible spiritual and organic union... .” 

After a little more than thirteen years of very careful planning these 
two denominations united to become the Evangelical United Breth- 
ren Church on November 16, 1946. 


V 


The Basis of Union: Doctrine and Polity. While many different 
plans for the union of churches are feasible, the experience of the con- 
stituent bodies in this union led them to use the longer but more 
definite procedure of arranging for the details of all possible contin- 
gencies before the actual union, meanwhile using this interim to build 
good will and mutual understanding among the clergy and laity of 
both groups. 

“The Plan and Basis of Union” and the new Discipline of the united 
church is a book of almost five hundred pages with all the details of the 
organization of the new church so carefully prepared that when the 
life of the new body began last November all that remained to be 
done was to carry out these agreements in the choice of the necessary 
leaders and to establish the various boards of the church. The facility 
with which the procedure was accomplished was due in large part to 
the great similarity in thought and organization of the merging bodies. 
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The new Discipline of this church includes the doctrinal state- 
ments of both previous denominations. Theological experts in each 
church agreed that there was no essential discrepancy in these sets of 
articles, but it was deemed wise to avoid any possible controversial dis- 
cussion by keeping both sets for the first quadrennium. Later a unified 
statement of the Articles of Faith for the new church will be adopted 
according to disciplinary provision. This is the only exception to the 
above statement that all arrangements were completed before the 
union. 

Essentially the new church is Trinitarian and Arminian in its major 
tenets of faith, following closely after the general doctrinal position of 
The Methodist Church, whose Articles in turn were derived from the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of the Book of Common Prayer. ‘The Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ had thirteen Articles while the Evan- 
gelical Church had nineteen, with an additional lengthy article on 
Christian Perfection taken verbatim from the Methodist Discipline 
as written by John Wesley. The new church acknowledges the Old 
and New Testaments as the Word of God and the ultimate rule of 
faith and practice. 

In polity the Evangelical United Brethren Church is connectional 
rather than congregational or episcopal, although it really shares 
many of the merits of both. While the denomination has nine bishops 
and each Annual Conference has at least one superintendent, the 
church is not episcopal in the ecclesiastical or even an authoritarian 
sense. I’his connectional government has the advantages of the direc- 
tion and very careful supervision of bishops and superintendents, as 
well as general secretaries in all the general boards of the denomina- 
tion, without the danger of autocratic authoritarianism, since these of- 
ficers are subject to re-election quadrennially and must submit reports 
to the bodies electing them. On the other hand in this connectional Sys- 
tem, a local church, without incurring the dangers of independency 
such as may occur in purer congregationalism, loses practically none 
of the real advantages of true congregational polity. 

The local church is defined as ‘‘a community of true believers among 
whom the Word of God is preached and the ordinances and means 
of grace are duly administered for the maintenance of worship, the 
edification of believers, and the evangelization of the world.” Each 
local church is naturally guided by the denominational program and 
usually follows the advice and suggestion of denominational leaders, 
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yet each adopts its own local program and determines the means for 
its attainment. 

In a purely congregational polity no compulsion can be brought 
upon the local congregation for any kind of delinquency, however 
loosely defined. In the connectional system of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church the Annual Conference inquires into the life and 
work of each pastor and each congregation at its yearly sessions. A rule 
of the Annual Conference requires that if any congregation in its re- 
port shows that no new members have been received during the year 
and/or that there is any deficit in the funds apportioned to be raised 
by it, the minister and the lay representative of that congregation shall 
appear together before the Committee on Delinquencies to make an 
explanation. Actually there is no provision for any procedure beyond 
this. However such an experience, may and usually does stimulate 
both congregation and pastor to greater diligence, which is obviously 
the intention of the rule. In this case, then, the connectional form of 
government makes for a greater efficiency with harmony through mu- 
tual acceptance of desirable goals, without sacrificing the essential 
personal and congregational freedom inherent in true Protestantism. 


VI 


The Clergy. The ministers of the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church are of two classes: elders who have been ordained after com- 
pleting the disciplinary requirement for training, and probationers 
who are in the process of such training. Among the elders there is an 
absolute parity of the clergy. Although the Church has bishops they 
are not ordained as bishops, though installed in that office. The rite 
of installation of bishops appears in the Discipline not under ordina- 
tions but rather as the last of a series of rituals for installation of youth 
leaders, local church officials, and others. 

While it is the duty of a bishop to preside at Annual and General 
Conference sessions and to administer the rite of ordination these are 
not his prerogatives exclusively. The Discipline provides that in the 
absence of a bishop the Annual Conference may elect a chairman pro 
tempore who may then lawfully perform all these functions, since 
ordinations take place at the Annual Conference session in the pres- 
ence of the clergy. Furthermore bishops must be re-elected quadren- 
nially to continue in office. Having stated fully the democratic limita- 
tions of the episcopal aspects of the government of the Evangelical 
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United Brethren Church, it must also be stated that it is rather uni- 
versally conceded that the efficiency derived from the wise personal 
supervision of carefully chosen bishops more than outweighs the 
danger of any possible infringement of democratic policies in the de- 
nomination. 

The active clergy of the Evangelical United Brethren Church are 
members of the “‘itinerancy.” 

The itinerant system is the accepted method . . . by which the assignments of 
fields of labor are made to its Ministers, according to which, annually, all assign- 
ments terminate and new assignments are made by the Bishop (in the absence 
of the Bishop by the Chairman pro tempore) and the Conference Superintend- 
ent(s) at the session of the Annual Conference, and to which assignments all 
ministers and all fields of labor subscribe, and by which they abide. 


This system of assigning congregations to all pastors in a given area 
at one time facilitates the matter of ministerial exchange which in 
many forms of church government proves a great problem. Almost 
invariably it means a pastor for every congregation and an assignment 
for every pastor. There is now no limit to the number of times an ap- 
pointment may be repeated, and most clerical and lay leaders agree 
that this method secures the exchange of pastors without working 
hardship on any congregation or pastor. In practice it may occasionally 
delay the worthy advancement of a promising young minister, since 
there is a tendency in making the appointment, in some areas at least, 
to give due and often rightful consideration to seniority in service. In 
certain periods when the retirement or death rate is very high, it has 
also meant the very rapid advancement of exceedingly young pastors, 
for this system does not lend itself well to the call of ministers from 
other denominations to fill the prominent churches of the denomina- 
tion. ‘'o compensate for any disadvantages which may be incurred in 
the normally slower advancement of the clergy there is the comforting 
certain assurance for each minister that as he approaches his maturer 
years he can without inconvenience or embarrassment move from a 
larger church to a smaller one in keeping with his abilities and desires. 


Vil 


Local Ghurches and Conferences. While the local church is organ- 
ized and carries out its work in ways like those of the local churches of 
many other denominations, it may be wise to point out several of the 
salient points of this organization. The spiritual welfare of the congre- 
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gation is largely the responsibility of the pastor, who is, however, as- 
sisted by the class leader(s), who in the absence of the pastor may even 
conduct informal worship. The chief duties of the class leader are as 
follows: 


- He shall encourage his brethren, and foster their progress in the divine life, 
so that they may grow in grace and in the knowledge of God. He shall comfort, 
instruct, advise, admonish, and reprove as circumstances may require. 

He shall visit the sick and the needy, and give the Minister information con- 
cerning them. He shall warn, with discretidn and charitable consideration, 
those who are not faithful, and inform the Minister of any who lead disorderly 
lives, and of such as habitually neglect their religious duties. 


The trustees of the congregation have full charge of the real prop- 
erty, which ordinarily is deeded to the local congregation with a 
trust clause providing that such property shall be kept always for the 
use of the denomination. The stewards in the local church are charged 
with the responsibility of securing the necessary financial support and 
also for providing means for education in Christian stewardship. Pro- 
vision is made in the Discipline for the division of the local congrega- 
tion into promotional groups which may be arranged geographically 
“to promote the interest of the church in the community.” ‘The normal 
business of the congregation is transacted at the annual congregational 
meeting, the meetings of the Administrative Council, and the sessions 
of the Quarterly Conference. 

The larger units of the Evangelical United Brethren Church con- 
sist of three types of conferences. 

1) The General Conference, meeting quadrennially, is a delegated 
body with lay and clerical representation which elects the general ofh- 
cers of the church, devises denominational programs, and supervises 
the work of the denomination. It also serves as the highest court of 
appeal and is the supreme judicatory for the body. 

2) The Annual Conference promotes the work of the denomination 
in a given geographical area, receives reports and examines the work 
of each minister and congregation, devises means for carrying the de- 
aominational program into the local churches efficiently, and assigns 
he congregations to the ministers. 

3) The Quarterly Conference is the connectional link in the local 
church by which the programs and suggestions of the two preceding 
-onferences are considered, adopted and carried out in the local con- 


yregation. 
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Membersare received into the Evangelical United Brethren Church 
by profession of faith and by transfer from other denominations. Ap- 
plicants for membership are carefully interviewed by the minister who 
shall make clear the significance of membership and the duties in- 
volved. Such candidates are then presented to the committee on mem- 
bership and upon their approval are received into the fellowship of 
the church. 

The duties of members are set forth in the new Discipline under 
two sections. The first section deals with “sincerity, the use of the means 
of grace, family piety, love and service, Christian stewardship, the 
unity of the church, and the duty of obedience.” The second section 
entitled ‘‘spiritual culture’ deals with “faith, prayer, Bible study, wit- 
nessing, worship, and fellowship.” 


Vill 


Institutions. In addition to four publishing houses, two in this 
country and two abroad, and ten orphanages and homes for the aged, 
_ the following educational institutions are supported by the Evan- 
gelical United Brethren Church: 


Colleges 
Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania 
North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio 
Shenandoah College (Junior), Dayton, Virginia 
Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Dayton, Virginia 
Western Union College, LeMars, Iowa 
York College, York, Nebraska 

Theological Schools 
Bonebrake Theological Seminary, Dayton, Ohio 
Evangelical School of Theology, Reading, Pennsylvania 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 
Evangelische Predigerseminar, Reutlingen, Germany _ 


The birth of the Evangelical United Brethren Church is but the 
partial realization of a much larger and yet unrealized dream. One of 
the important and most suggestive actions of the first General Con- 
ference of this new denomination was the election of a Commission 
on Church Federation and Union. There is here at least an implied 
invitation to other similar denominations, who may be inclined to 
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think favorably of the faith and polity of the new church set forth 
above, to inaugurate or suggest further and wider negotiations toward 
a still larger unity in Protestantism. Many hopes and prayers are being 
expressed in the new denomination that the embryonic fellowship, 
begun at their early “social conference” one hundred and thirty years 
ago between two similar bodies, may continue to grow and increase 
in its widest possible inclusiveness until all such groups with sufficient 
similarity may not only be one in fellowship but in actual fact as well. 

Throughout the middle of the nineteenth century the representa- 
tives of the Methodist Church, and occasionally of other denomina- 
tions, appeared before the General Conferences of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ and the Evangelical Church to suggest union 
with their churches. Even while the careful and deliberate negotiations 
which resulted in the union last November were in progress, leaders 
in both denominations observed, especially among the younger clergy, 
a certain sense of restlessness and impatience about the slow progress 
and the limited circle of those included in the plan for union. The 
desires and hopes of many leaders in the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church that a much wider unity may be accomplished ere long, are 
aow shared by many others in still separate denominations with similar 
heritages and traditions, who wait only for the opportune moment and 
the proper facility to move toward unification. 

While desiring the widest possible unity in Christendom it remains 
the better part of our valor and zeal to use wisdom in attempting to 
bring into actual union, for the present, at least, only such groups as 
may have similar types of organization, polity, and cultus. ‘To think 
only of this group, then, to which the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church naturally belongs, the logical leader in the next and wider 
movement for unity is the largest denomination in the group — The 
Methodist Church. This is a responsibility which she is well able and 
very likely very willing to assume in due time. 

The dream is not without its difficulties. One of the most disturbing 
factors in such a proposed union between a very large and numerous 
smaller denominations is always the matter of identity. Among other 
ereat difficulties the loss of identity is invariably discussed when groups 
consider the basis on which the Roman Catholic Church would wel- 
come the Protestants to come back into mother church. It is very 
likely equally true that the smaller denominations who may have ever 


so much in common with The Methodist Church will not gladly los Dr. 
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their identity to become Methodists. Possibly no more effective step 
toward further and much wider unity among the evangelical Protes- 
tant churches could be taken than if a great church like The Methodist 
Church would propose a plan in which each of the constituent de- 
nominations, with modified episcopal form of organization and a more 
or less connectional form of government, would lose their identity in 
one great united evangelical Protestantism. 

Perhaps we may even have hit fortuitously upon a good medium in | 
the last three words of the preceding paragraph. Scarcely anything — 
perpetuates identity like a name, though the fact of identity is so much 
more important as we remember in the classic phrase that a rose by 
any other name is still as sweet. Would Methodism be willing to sacri- 
fice its name? With due consideration for all the emotional attachment 
which has accrued to the name Methodist through almost two cen- 
turies, it was nevertheless originally applied in jest and for many years 
was a mere sobriquet. Theologically and ecclesiastically the meaning 
of the word ‘“‘Methodist”’ is not actually very significant. Many smaller 
denominations will gladly alter their government and sacrifice many 
larger factors than a name from their polity, if only some common 
ground can be found on which all coming as equals in spirit may unite 
to form a new and greater united evangelical Protestantism. The fact 
of Methodism is so much more nearly a common denominator for this 
purpose than the name implies that we may continue to hope and 
dream that this great church will give serious consideration to a re- 
sponsibility which rests so really and so heavily upon it. 

If one is to anticipate the realization of this hope it may be urged 
that the word “evangelical” represents the heart of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. It also describes better than any other single word the spirit 
and genius of the churches of the Methodist type. It may even have a 
greater emotional appeal than any other word to gather the divided 
forces of this particular kind of Protestantism into a single unit of 
power. Is it possible that as “The United Evangelical Church,” a name 
which no ecclesiastical body now bears, the churches which represent 
this type of Protestant Christianity could unite our forces in organic 
union and that in the not-too-distant future? 
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BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE DEEP SEA 
| By W. EDGAR GREGORY 


: \ | ENT AL breakdown might well be described as the result of 
getting caught between the devil and the deep sea with no 

| lifeboat or pier handy. Religion often contributes to this 
dilemma rather than helping to resolve it, itself becoming one of the 


causes of conflict. It should, however, be a means of eliminating mental 
tensions by placing the alternative choices in proper perspective. 


I 


It is an almost daily experience for all living creatures to be faced 
with important decisions. Yet most of them are able to override the 
constant dilemmas confronting them. They have some guiding prin- 
ciple (in the lower animals it is called instinct) which enables them to 
make their choices in terms, not of the alternatives before them, but of 
some higher directing law. 

Animals have such a completely established hierarchy of values that 
only under the most unusual conditions do they become neurotic. 
Their situation is never as desperate as is suggested in the phrase, “‘be- 
tween the devil and the deep sea.” The choice is almost automatic. 
They never hesitate in the decision. Their neural pathways automati- 
cally select out the course to be followed. 

Now and then, of course, under such conditions as those of the 
laboratory, where animals under experimentation, such as dogs, have 
been conditioned to respond to substitute stimuh, their reaction does 
reach the point of neurosis. ‘The substitute stimuli become so conflict- 
ing and so confusing that the animal just goes to pieces trying to sort 
out the proper responses. He is caught between the devil and the deep 
sea and can’t make a choice. 

For most animals such choices present no problem. A friend of mine 
has a highly trained dachshund which peulanly brings him his bed- 
room slippers at the simple command, “Go fetch my slippers.” One 
evening we tried testing the dog on its concentration. The master gave 
the command and then disappeared into the kitchen, where he rustled 
the paper and knocked on the platter which signified mealtime to the 
dog. Momentarily she cocked an ear toward the kitchen but only hur- 
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ried with the task in hand. Having completed it, she hastened to the 
kitchen to look into the matter of food. Discipline was more important 
than food and she delayed her response long enough to complete the 
task in hand. There was room for neurosis there in the conflict of loyal- 
ties between obedience and hunger, but obedience was the stronger. 
Many other animals would have resolved the dilemma in the opposite 
fashion. 

Humans, however, at least those of our current culture, are con- 
stantly caught in difficult dilemmas as between conflicting loyalties. 
Galsworthy has portrayed this capably in his play, “Loyalties.” One of 
the most serious conflicts I have seen develop in a repetitive pattern 
was that of young married Army officers training with their units. ‘They 
possessed some freedom and could get away from their units without — 
too much attention being called to their absence. ‘Their young wives — 
seeing other husbands coming home regularly — were insistent that 
they should come home every night. On the other hand, officers whose 
wives were not living near-by — or who were not married — were stick- 
ing more closely to their jobs and this was reflecting on the absent ones. 
Commanding officers at times even forbade their officers leaving their 
posts overnight. The dilemma became almost unbearable at times for 
these young officers. ‘They loved their wives and wanted to be with 
them as much as possible. ‘They wanted to be right in their eyes and 
hated exceedingly to have conflicts with them. On the other hand, 
patriotism and loyalty to their men demanded that they spend extra 
hours in the orderly room and mess hall, on the parade ground, and at 
headquarters. ‘The time was short for preparation for combat and one 
could not train too much. At the same time, that very shortness of time 
also put them under pressure to see as much of their wives and children 
as possible. Only those for whom one loyalty or the other was supreme — 
escaped tortured moments. If one’s loyalty to one’s family was su- 
preme, he risked having a poorly trained unit and criticism from his 
commanding officer in order to spend his time at home. If, on the other 
hand, patriotism and loyalty to a task were supreme, he sacrificed his 
family to that end. Few, however, had their values arranged in a satis- 
factory hierarchy so that there was no conflict over which was the more 
important. 

Few of these cases actually result in mental breakdown for the sim- 
ple reason that the conflict never quite reaches the “‘either-or” stage. 
In spite of tension and much unhappiness most individuals are able 
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to make some sort of adjustment to both poles of their dilemmas. The 
young officers mentioned above managed to keep a modicum of loyalty 
to both their duties and their families without reaching the point of 
breaking — either for themselves or for one of their loyalties. 


II 


For such and many similarly placed persons mental health, there- 
fore, remains on a rather precarious footing. Any slight alteration in 
circumstances may make necessary an absolute choice between alter- 
natives. One becomes neurotic when he refuses to make the choice but 
chooses a third — the neurotic way out. : 

The thing was vividly pointed up to me when I dealt with a man 
being evacuated from an advanced staging area in New Guinea. He 
was being sent home asa “‘neurotic’”’ casualty. The story was essentially 
this: 


He had been the supply sergeant in a combat outfit. The company com- 
mander had been wounded and evacuated without his successor being able to 
sign over for the property. The new unit commander showed no interest in 
clearing up the situation. The supply sergeant knew that there were shortages 
which were growing more serious daily, and he was anxious for an inventory 
and a clarification of the situation. He himself was being held for Officer Candi- 
date School and was to be shipped to a rear area for training as soon as a replace- 
ment was available. Consequently he was doubly anxious to keep his record 
clear. (Actually it was a three-fold incentive: loyalty to the wounded company 
commander, desire to escape combat, desire to keep his own record clear.) In 
spite of persistent requests the new unit commander made no move to regularize 
the situation. The sergeant asked for a transfer, feeling that the loss of his rating 
(he’d have to be reduced to a private to be transferred) was preferable to in- 
volvement in the ultimate property settlement. The unit commander refused to 
let him go, saying that there was no one else available who could handle the job. 
Finally he received word that there was a serious shortage of equipment for the 
whole battalion and that each unit was to have all its property surveyed to locate 
the exact shortage. This was by the “grapevine,” and he knew there would be 
several days before the investigation would occur and once more tried to get the 
unit commander to do something about the property. Failing this he asked 
again for a transfer. Not obtaining his transfer he set desperately to work to try 
to get his property situation fairly presentable. He knew that he would be 
blamed. The wounded captain would be absolved — because he. was a casualty. 
The new commander would be absolved — because he was new. The supply 
sergeant would be the man left holding the bag. He borrowed equipment 
from neighboring units (until after the inspection). He’ traded what non-essen- 
tials he could spare for equipment from other units. For several days he worked 
constantly at the task, not going to bed at all. One night, about midnight, he just 
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collapsed. An ambulance was called, and he was hospitalized. He was conscious 
throughout of all that was happening to him, but he couldn’t say a word. So far 
as the “aid” men were concerned he was unconscious, completely exhausted. The 
hospital returned him home as a psychoneurotic case. 


In talking with him I discovered something which had been knock- 
ing at the door of my consciousness for a long while. It was simply 
that he broke down because he had no scale of values which enabled 
him to make fundamental decisions in the crisis which confronted 
him. I thought of the sturdy spirit of my ancestors — and his. ‘They 
were typified by that ninety-year-old woman who boasted over the 
radio recently that she had “never told a story” in her life. ‘The liar was 
such an abhorrent character to a generation now largely gone that they 
would not even speak of his act as a “lie.” It was a “‘story” or a fib.” 
One of that generation would not have thought of touching what did 
-not belong to him. With that attitude an individual would never have 
been caught in the position of this young sergeant. He’d frankly have 
told the new unit commander of the situation and of the fact that he 
would have to tell the truth when the investigation occurred. He would 
not have flinched even when faced with the knowledge that such a 
course of action would probably result in the whole deficiency being 
blamed on him — since an enlisted man’s word would not be worth a 
great deal as against that of an officer. ‘Truth would have been the 
important item to him and his own self-respect would have prevented 
his distorting it for any advantage it might bring to him. 

(On the other hand, mental breakdown might have been prevented 
by following a course the exact opposite of this. The man who had no 
scruples whatever except to look out for his own hide would have 
found some means of covering his shortage. He’d have stolen, forged, 
and done everything else to avoid the blame being attached to him.) 

This young man, however, was not able to choose between con- 
flicting values. He wanted to be truthful — and yet he wanted to save 
his own skin. The result was that he avoided a fundamental decision by 
having a nervous collapse. 

The flyer who can’t face another mission but who can’t face the fact 
of his weakness also avoids a decision by collapsing. Other combat 
soldiers and sailors have sought the neurotic way out in similar cir- 
cumstances. And many individuals far removed from combat daily give 


way to neurosis because they are unable to choose from the alternatives 
placed before them. | 
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The medical officer is inclined to look upon such men as hopeless 
and to say that they must be evacuated to where the strain is less in- 
tense. They have, to use the common expression, “reached the thresh- 
old of their endurance.” They must be evacuated, for succeeding 
crises will find them equally defective. This “threshold” is a fixed part 
of the personality and has to be accepted as such. 

The chaplain, however, often differs quite markedly from the medi- 
cal officer in his interpretation of the situation. He believes that this 
“threshold” can be altered by helping the man to see the dilemma 
which has brought about the breakdown and helping him to establish 
a hierarchy of values which will enable him to handle such dilemmas. 
‘The medical man tends to be a pessimist in such situations and to treat 
the threshold as a fixed point in the character of the individual. The 
Christian tends to be an optimist, believing that the threshold thus 
confronted is temporary and with the proper orientation can be raised 
beyond the danger point. I myself have seen a few cases in which such 
an approach seemed to definitely raise the “breaking point” for the 
men concerned. It is no simple matter, however, to help a man to such 
a hierarchy of values. One is most successful if he is able to develop a 
genuinely religious loyalty which can override all these other values 
and loyalties, but the technique for this varies with each individual, 
and the chaplain frequently loses contact before he has hit upon the 
right technique. 

Basically a religious experience is involved. It is the conviction that 
if one does what is right in the eyes of God (or of the given religious 
community) it doesn’t much matter what others think. One has to have 
this conviction of community (with the divinity or the saved society), 
however, to be able to stand up under the pressures of the “devil and 
the deep sea” dilemma. The supply sergeant could have done it had 
he been convinced that truth and honesty were supreme and that he 
would stand justified in the eyes of God even if the military society 
martyred him. The aviator who had decided that he could fly no more 
(for just reasons) would simply say so and be content with the con- 
viction that this was in conformity with the will of God. 

A problem presents itself here in the matter of determining the will 
of God. Sometimes the situation is so urgent and fraught with danger 
that one has to seize on artificial devices to secure a proper orientation. 
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Such was the case with the young soldier from a sect of conscientious 
objectors. He had enlisted in the Army before the war because he 
needed a job and because of a quarrel with his father. He had neg- 
lected, however, to specify that he was a member of this sect of con- 
scientious objectors — merely saying that he was a Protestant. ‘I'wo 
years after the outbreak of the war I found him in much turmoil be- 
cause he was classified as a combatant and was stationed in a forward 
area that had already several times been under attack. He felt that as 
a conscientious objector he should be released from duty. He tried 
arguing with me as to the principles involved. After some discussion’ 
I found that actually he was more concerned that he had hidden the 
fact that he was a conscientious objector than over the fact that he 
might have to fight. The consequence was that we solved the problem, 
at least temporarily, by altering the records to show that he was a mem- 
ber of a pacifist sect. Once everything was aboveboard he seemed to 
have no difficulty carrying on with his job — that of motor maintenance 
man in a combat unit. It is questionable whether this permanently 
solved his difficulty, but in the time at my command it was the best 
that could be done. Further investigation might have produced such a 
hierarchy of values, however, as the one we tentatively set — in which 
honesty had a higher place even than his pacifism. ‘ 


IV 


A further question presents itself in regard to this whole situation. 
Is our generation more prone to such dilemmas than another? My own. 
comments above concerning a previous generation’s attitude toward 
honesty isan example. Primitive peoples would seem to be less inclined 
to neurosis than our own generation. One medical officer of the Indian | 
Bureau said to me some years ago that he had yet to see a “‘crazy” 
Indian. He was mistaken, of course, for there are Indians in our mental 
hospitals. For the most part, however, tribesmen are not inclined to 
neurosis. ‘I’hose who are, are definitely the product of an overlapping 
of cultures. Even among tribes that have been almost wiped out there 
is still a common code of beliefs that helps them to meet almost all 
crises. | 

The most striking example of conflict I have seen among the Indians 
was that of the young man who had been brought up to accept the code 
of the neighboring whites. He had his own farm and his own herds of 
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cattle and horses. Furthermore, he was quite “Scotch” in the handling 
_ of this property. He kept close track of all that belonged to him and 
he made every effort to increase its value. More and more he was 
driven to living apart, since the other Indians felt he had gone back 
_on them. They felt that, since he had so many cattle, he should be the 
one to furnish the steers for the feasts. Since he had a good car he should 
be willing to take them to town when they wanted to go, etc., etc. The 
_ pressures became so great that he was almost afraid to face his own 
fellow tribesmen. In his brother it created demoralization and a lapse 
into complete dependence upon the tribe. In this man and his family 
it created much unpleasantness and bitterness. ‘They were saved only 
_ by having their loyalties to the ways of the whites more firmly fixed 
than their loyalties to the ways of the Indians. He was able to escape, 
however, only by withdrawing more and more from the Indian com- 
munity. 

One wonders how widespread this sort of thing is. Can neurosis be 
definitely correlated with acculturation. Mr. Frank Moncrief (now 
with the San Francisco Community Chest), after being attached to the 
staff of the Chicago Charities took a position with the Kansas Depart- 
ment of Welfare toward the end of the Great Depression. He remarked 
shortly after his transfer that while the economic problems in Kansas 
seemed as acute as those of Chicago he felt that there was far less neu- 
rosis connected with them. Kansas was a relatively homogeneous com- 
munity while Chicago was one notoriously involved in conflict of cul- 
tural values. Citizens of Kansas, on the one hand, were exposed to a 
single major system of values, while citizens of Chicago, on the other, 
were exposed to a multitude of scales of values, each claiming final 
authority. In Kansas the social code directed one’s choice, while in 
Chicago the choice had to be made in terms of a number of codes. 

This is, of course, an oversimplification. There is conflict of codes in 
Kansas while in Chicago one will find areas where there are no con- 
flicts of codes (as in Little Sicily, where loyalty to the gang is supreme). 
On the whole, however, Kansas is a more homogeneous society than 
Chicago. 

We have, accordingly, two major theses to be vindicated: 

1. Neurosis results when one has no definite hierarchy of values to 
lead him out of the ‘‘devil and deep sea” dilemmas, when he is forced to 
choose between courses of action equally dangerous for him without 
any guiding principle to lift him above the issue. 
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2, The less homogeneous a culture, the more likely one is to be 
left without a proper system of values to carry him through these crises. 

Cities are less homogeneous than rural areas. Is neurosis more preva- 
lent in urban surroundings? This is a pretty generally accepted fact, 
but we would be helped here if there were some definite statistics 
available on the subject. 

Industrial societies are less homogeneous than agricultural ones. 
Is neurosis correlated with industrialization? What information is 
available would seem to indicate it is. 

Borderlands (like Alsace-Lorraine, Arizona—New Mexico, etc.) are 
less homogeneous than hinterlands. Is neurosis more prevalent there? 
I know of no evidence either way. 

For practical purposes, of course, it doesn’t much matter what the 
correlation is — excepting that more effort will have to be expended 
in coping with the problem in urban, industrial, fragmented com- 
munities than in the more homogeneous ones. ‘The important thing is 
to arrive at a means of lifting the sufferers above the “devil and deep 
sea’’ level. 


Vv 


Several things are involved in such a procedure and each must be 
adequately dealt with. 

First of all, one has to overcome the general tendency — particularly 
prevalent among medical men — to look upon the threshold of break- 
down as immovable. This involves the creation of an air of optimism 
to take the place of the pessimism inevitably resulting from this atti- 
tude of the fixity of the threshold — the creation of a hope that such 
breakdowns can be avoided in the future, even under similar circum- 
stances. What the man who has once given way under strain fears more 
than anything else is the recurrence of his ailment. And this very fear 
helps to create the conditions under which it may recur. Because a 
man has once sought a neurotic escape from a dilemma doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that he will always seek such a way out. 

Secondly, one has to arrive at a clear understanding of what the 
dilemma was which brought on the collapse. Quite often the mere act 
of facing the dilemma squarely and consciously will help to point out 
a way which is not neurotic. 

Thirdly, one has to discover values which can lift the patient above 
his dilemma. One must be willing to sacrifice everything to principles. 
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If he is not willing to make that sacrifice he may find himself forced to 
make it anyway. Freedom of speech is an example. If we are not willing 
to give of our utmost to combat restrictions on the expression of opin- 
ion, we may find ourselves losing everything else. Many a liberal and 
intellectual inside Germany found that out. This even involves the 
sacrifice of one’s nation if the nation departs from honored principles. 
The ancient Jewish prophets were even able to see in the enslavement 
of their nation the hand of God punishing them for the failure of their 
people to live up to the principles which had been given them. 

Many a man in Europe sought to protect his family by sacrificing his 
nation — or the principles for which that nation theoretically stood. 
He thought that by surrendering principle and nation to the Germans 
he could save his family and his livelihood. To his surprise, however, 
he frequently found himself and family forcibly separated anyway. 
Sacrificing principle and nation did not save his family. 

Fourthly, the creation of a homogeneous community. This commu- 
nity may be of one with God alone. But even the most saintly of men 
weary of having to carry the load alone with only God to support them 
— even reaching the point where they wonder whether God is truly 
with them or not. Christ himself could not refrain from the cry on the 
cross, ‘My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” One has almost 
of necessity to recognize some sort of community about him which 
will bear him up and encourage him to hold to his ideals. Anton Boisen 
often points out in his lectures that the religious eccentric who has 
been able to gather about himself a community of fellow believers can- 
not be regarded as insane. It is only when he stands alone — having no 
community to re-enforce him — that he can be held to be a psychiatric 
case. Perhaps this is one of the strengths of the ecstatic sects, that they 
have about them a community which buoys them up in the behaviour 
which the rest of the world considers erratic. It is certainly the reason 
so many religious groups which hold to a body of beliefs which sets 
them apart from the rest of society find it desirable to withdraw and 
form communities of their own — witness the monastic bodies and 
such sects as the Amish, Mennonites, etc. 

A friendly critic of this paper, in discussing it with the writer, raised 
this question: How can cultural heterogeneity be overcome? 

Religiously speaking, is it not by becoming a member of a homogeneous so- 


ciety, namely, the Christian fellowship, and, on its more external side, the 
church? Here one finds, first, a traditional code with a scale of values which sub- 
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ordinates the lower to the higher and which is still the most universal within 
the modern inheritance. Obedience to this code tends to satisfy conscience, at 
least the less critical conscience, provided one can enter with imagination into 
the reality of this fellowship, if not through the establishment of some overt re- 
lationships. . . . If you ask me how a critical-minded person could reach peace 
under the traditional formulation of Christian religion, I would have to say that 
I think he might have to fight it out like Jacob until he was exhausted, or else up 
to the point where he felt he was getting a personal divine answer which would 
have priority over any attempt to follow the code. Under this formula you would 
get quite a bit of increased mental tension and perhaps breakdown. It just isn’t 
true, so far as I know, that religion settles all cases of mental tension. I do feel, 
however, that the attempt to get away from heterogeneity by membership in the 
relatively universal and stable Christian tradition gives the best chance for the 
largest number to find relief from conflicting loyalties or other tensions. 


Under contemporary conditions, however, the only religious com- 
munity which can give the sense of an ordered hierarchy of values 
about which there can be no disagreement will be one of the smaller 
sects, such as Jehovah’s Witnesses, who have definitely set themselves 
over against society and are aware of the fact that their code differs 
from the rest of society. Our older, and more accepted communions 
themselves represent such a heterogeneous community that one can- 
not at present expect them to remove this tension. Within their con- 
fines today one finds pacifist and militarist struggling to get them offi- 
cially committed to their policies. At the recent Congregational Chris- 
tian General Council, for instance, an ardent and devoted group of 
pacifists sought to get denominational commitment to their policies. 
There was no overt opposition, but one sensed a feeling of bewilder- 
ment and confusion on the part of many delegates. Here were Chris- 
tian leaders whom they genuinely respected and honored advocating a 
course of action which they could not wholeheartedly adopt. The 
tendency is for those on either side of the fence to regard the other as 
being interlopers and not genuinely of the fold. This is more obviously 
true of the labor issue. Many ardent and devoted Christians are deter- 
mined to commit the church to a pro-labor policy. Many others are 
equally convinced that labor is under the leadership of misguided and 
non-Christian, if not anti-Christian, men. As long as these tensions 
from secular society enter into the Christian fold and divide us, the 
cae is no refuge for the helpless individual torn by conflicting codes 
of ethics. 


Certain measures can be taken, however, to alleviate this. One such 
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step was the informal commission which met during the war at the in- 
vitation of the Federal Council of Churches and issued a reasoned 
statement on the attitude of the Christian toward war. Our most com- 
petent theologians took part, and sought to arrive at a formulation of 
the Christian point of view which had room for attitudes represented 
within the Christian fellowship. Something of the sort has been done 


on the matter of the concept of freedom of religion. We need, how- 


ever, a thoroughgoing statement of the Christian point of view which 
has room for Anglican and Quaker, Wesleyan and Lutheran, for 
worker and businessman, soldier and pacifist. We need — let’s be frank 
about it — an ecumenical theology which states simply and unequivo- 
cally those doctrines about which most Christians can agree. We must 
recognize that there will always be some who differ. ‘They are those who 
believe that only those who agree with them in every last detail of their 
credo can be saved. We will have to get along without them. But we 
can formulate those things on which we are for the most part agreed. 

It may, of course, be impossible for the contemporary church to 
agree on a code which lifts it above the strife of the secular world. Per- 
haps the issues are already too finely drawn, and the church can no 
longer stand on a lofty eminence and pass judgment. Perhaps it would 
be false to its own best inner light if it could do so. Perhaps neurosis is 
one of the prices we pay for this era of conflict and bitter struggle. This 
paper does not attempt to deal with these issues. It only calls attention 
to the root causes of neurosis and the role the church can play in allevi- 
ating it. 

However, even if the church as a whole is incapable of drawing sufh- 
ciently apart from current social conflict to furnish a code that is clear- 
cut and definitive, and capable of lifting tormented man above his 
dilemmas, at least the individual Christian counsellor can point to the 
ereat traditions of the historic church as furnishing some guide to the 
perplexed and tension-fraught individual who comes to him. 


A RELIGION OF REDEMPTION 
By JUNIUS J. MARTIN 


4 SQHE religious life of modern man as it is expressed in the life — 
and work of the Christian Church may be, as Dean Sperry has 
said, ‘‘merely a matter of unspent momentum from the past.” 

And, there is reason to believe that the power of the push from behind 

is progressively decreasing in strength. The maid in one of Franz 

Werfel’s novels, who said that when she went to church she had a feel- 

ing that it was to comfort God, suggests that organized religion, in the 

eyes of some, is a harmless but rather dull obligation. 

It is not unimportant to be aware of this modern indifference to the 
high claims of the Christian Church, and to face the question which 
Martin Dibelius has raised: “Whether the Christian message may still 
be regarded, as it was formerly, as the rule of conduct for mankind or 
at least for the civilized nations of the world — and if not where the 
men of to-day can find such a rule.” 

On the other hand it has been pointed out recently (cf. Canon 
Wedel’s The Coming Great Church, chap. 1) that there are signs of 
new life in the present-day Church. The Ecumenical movement, the 
Liturgical movement, and the return to Orthodoxy, while now but 
the convictions of a minority, are very possibly the seed bed of a re- 
vived Church. 

It may be said, and I believe justifiably, that these two tendencies in 
the life of the Church represent what every churchman feels with al- 
ternating intensity; and it is probably true that present experience in 
this respect does not differ greatly from the experience of churchmen | 
throughout the ages. 

In large measure because of the tension between these two poles of 
experience but also because of the continual necessity laid upon man 
to understand his life, particularly in its relation to organized com- 
munity life, the task of understanding the nature of the Church is 
especially important. This is peculiarly urgent in the present because 
of the new stirrings of life within the Church, but more especially to 
discover a present faith which is adequate for redemption. 

The attempt to understand the nature of the Church often begins 
with a search for origins, or by reference to the historical facts concern- 
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Ang its beginnings and subsequent life. These matters are of supreme 
importance but they cannot answer the basic question which is posed 
by human existence, and it is for that that the Church exists. We must 
continually judge the present life of the Church by what we can know 

of the manner in which its life has been expressed and interpreted 
through the centuries. However, there is a much deeper problem. It 
makes little difference to an apathetic people whether or not the Chris- 
tian Church is a continual realization by faith of the mighty acts of 
God, although this may mean everything to the man of Christian faith. 
Any compelling Christian evangelism must answer the question: Since 
we are the kind of people we are, what kind of fellowship is required in 
order to realize the salvation we need? The answer to that question will 
give the clue to the meaning and nature of the Church. 


I 


‘This question arises out of the contradictions in human life and the 
ever-increasing complexity of history. It is the relevant question be- 
cause it begins with the human situation and not with some historical, 
logical, or metaphysical abstraction. ‘The question can never be an- 
swered in a wholly adequate way and certainly it cannot be answered 
by men in whom the contradictions reside. However, it is the question 
which no one can avoid and if asked seriously and honestly may lead to 
a new appreciation for (not of) the Church. 

The question involves, first of all, the necessity for understanding 
the nature of human life. This is perhaps the most baffling question 
with which man has to deal. Socrates’ dictum “Know thyself” is not 
easy to obey. Ever since Socrates, philosophers and theologians and, 
for that matter, every person who thinks at all about the meaning of 
human existence, have been concerned with the problem of knowing 
man. The tendency has been to discover prematurely some “master 
idea’’ which supposedly gives the clue to human life. ‘There are a vari- 
ety of these explanations, differing widely from one another. Ernst 
Cassirer writes, ‘“Nietzsche proclaims the will to power, Freud signal- 
izes the sexual instinct, Marx enthrones the economic instinct. Each 
theory becomes a Procrustean bed on which the empirical facts are 
stretched to fit a preconceived pattern.” 

Any complete discussion of the nature of human life would require 
criticism of the more important theories which have received popular 
acceptance. However, that is not my task nor is it relevant. At the root 
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—and this is our main concern — human existence portrays an in- 
escapable contradiction. While human life gives expression to great- 
ness and significance it also gives expression to wretchedness and insig- 
nificance. This is the dilemma of human life within the limits of crea- 
tion. On the one hand man discovers unlimited possibilities in crea- 
tion, but on the other hand he discovers inescapable necessity. In as- 
serting infinite human possibility the doctrine of creation drives man 
beyond himself to seek for the understanding of his life; but at the same 
time it sets limits to both his reason and existence. The dilemma can- 
not be resolved by taking away one of the poles of tension. When that 
is done we are left with the problem of accounting for aspects of ex- 
istence which are omitted by arbitrarily fixing on another aspect of 
existence. 


II 


Human life receives its significance and meaningfulness by refer- 
ence toa theory of creation. Every man claims to be a son of God. Even 
the attempt to account for human life by the theory of evolution or as 
the ‘accidental collocation of atoms” while apparently an attempt to 
destroy the significance of human life, is in fact the means for the re- 
alization of significance for the “‘faithful.” The “believer” is thereby 
delivered from ignorance and superstition. 

On the other hand, while human life receives its significance by ref- 
erence to some theory of creation, no doctrine of creation can satisfac- 
torily answer the problem which is posed by human existence. Man is. 
a being destined to die. It is impossible to realize within creation the 
ultimate fulfillment of human life. That which is discovered within 
creation for the attainment and assertion of autonomy is, from another 
point of view, a threat to autonomy. The same creation which gives. 
life, takes life. This is the ultimate contradiction in human existence. 
It assumes a variety of forms according to the means which man uses 
in order to achieve selfhood. However, all the manifestations of contra- 
diction are finally reducible to the truth which is summed up in the 
Judeo-Christian heritage by the doctrine of creation. George F. 
‘Thomas writes: “The myth of the Creation serves the double religious 
purpose of affirming the value of the world and of man and of CC 
ing man of his dependence upon and responsibility to his Maker.” 
From the point of view of Christian Faith the Cross is the symbol of 
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the ultimate contradiction and the Cross without the Resurrection is a 
‘hopeless sign. 

The doctrine of creation which provides this understanding of hu- 
‘man life is not the result of the processes of reason, for although reason 
is competent in exploring the human situation and has adequacy 
within limits, reason is unable to penetrate the “iron ring around ex- 
istence.” Thus the doctrine of creation is an afhrmation of faith and its 
validity stands or falls not on whether it conforms to reason as such but 
on its inclusiveness of all the phases of human existence and its ability 
to explicate the ultimate human situation. 

What this doctrine affirms concerning human life is not acceptable 
to those who believe in the final perfectibility of man or who inter- 
pret human life and history in terms of progressive attainment and 
achievement. It belies every ‘‘intra-historical” interpretation of man, 
as for example, Marxism. For although it is possible to understand 
the actual contradiction of existence within existence (and history pro- 
vides a running commentary) there is no historical way of eliminating 
the contradiction itself. ‘The contradiction in human life is not a mat- 
ter of chronological progression or retrogression. The mere passage 
of time solves no problems. 

It will have been seen that the doctrine of creation does not itself 
provide an answer to the problem which our existence raises. What it 
does do — something which reason alone is unable to do — is state 

what the problem is. Erich Frank writes: 


The seeming superstitious notion of creation, if freed from all the unessential 
cosmological connotations with which tradition has imbued it, sits in judgment, 
as it were, upon all our apparent truths and our imaginary aspirations. In this 
negative sense, the idea of creation is acceptable even to philosophical reason. 
That does not mean that through the concept of creation any natural or human 
phenomenon could be explained in a scientific way. It only serves to indicate the 
limits of reason and of human existence. The individual wakes up to the fact that 
he has been thrown into this alien world as an utterly dependent being. He 
does not know whence he came or where he is going. Our origin and our destiny 
remain inscrutable to reason. That is the fundamental fact from which all Phi- 
losophy has to start. If in spite of this, man wants to believe that his own exist- 
ence, his volition, his thought have a meaning and a truth, he can do so only by 
relating himself to an absolute truth through which his existence and his thought 
are determined. It is this absolute dependence which is meant by the idea of 
creation. This concept, although it cannot rationally explain the riddle of hu- 
man existence, serves to point to it and to make man aware of it. ‘The greatness 
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of the religious idea of creation consists in this: that amidst this finite and de- 
pendent world it keeps alive in man a sense of his own mysterious place within 


that creation.’ 


Ill 


A second thing which is involved in the question stated above is that 
the kind of redemption we need must be a redemption which answers 


the problem posed by human existence. 
Every religion is a religion of redemption. John Oman writes: 


The distinctive element in the Christian religion is not any difference from 
other religions respecting the need of redemption from the world, except in so 
far as deeper moral insights may show more clearly the moral nature of the need 
and so derive evil from sin and not directly from desire.* 


The question, therefore, for each man is not simply the question of re- 
demption but the kind of redemption which he needs. It often hap- 
pens that the doctrine of redemption is formulated so as to be unre- 
lated to the problem which creation raises. Sometimes it offers a pre- 
mature solution to the contradiction of human existence and avoids 
the basic problem. When this happens the relation of creation and re-_ 
demption is distorted so that redemption is either a process within 
creation or else is separated from creation so as to have no meaningful 
relation to the whole of existence. The Christian Church has not been 
free from such distortion. ‘The Christian Church has in too many in- 
stances promised immortality to those who dare not face the fact of 
death and forgiveness to those who are not convinced of their sin. It 
is a sad truth that Christianity has, as someone has said, answers to 
questions no one asks any more. 

If redemption is to redeem it must be a redemption which man 
needs, that is to say, it must have the solution to the problem which | 
faces man in view of the actual contradiction in creation. As we have 
seen the doctrine of creation, while it explicates the human condition 
does not possess what is needed to prevent a final despair. There are 
classical religious and political schemes of redemption which are at- 
tempts to solve the problem of creation on the level of creation but 
which, rather than delivering man from his dilemma, confuse the 
meaning of redemption by a misunderstanding of the problem of crea- 
tion. 

To be redeemed is to be delivered from the problem posed by hu- 
man existence as that problem is presented to man. This accounts for 
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the fact that man has accepted or relied upon a variety of means for his 
redemption throughout all ages and in the present. He has seen the 
problem in differing ways. Marxism provides a redemption for one 
who understands the problem of existence in terms of dialectical ma- 
terialism. Nirvana provides a redemption for one who understands the 
problem of existence in terms of desire. 


Bliss of all bliss, joy of all joy it is 
To leave behind the lie that says “I am.” 


Astrology provides a redemption for one who understands the prob- 
lem of existence in terms of the signs of the zodiac. 

It should appear from what has gone before that the problem raised 
by human existence will not admit of an answer in terms of creation 
alone. Since that is true, the kind of redemption which man needs 
must be an act from beyond creation and history, an act which can be 
realized only by faith. As the Cross is the symbol in the Christian faith 
of the ultimate contradiction in human existence, the Resurrection is 
the faith symbol of the resolution of that contradiction. ‘The redemp- 
tion which the Christian realizes within history is a redemption from 
beyond history. Human existence seen under the doctrine of redemp- 
tion does not deny the truth which the doctrine of creation affirms, but 
asserts that the contradiction in creation is not final. Therefore man 
can live without despair, for although his existence is involved in the 
contradiction of creation and the complexities of history, yet by re- 
sponse in faith to the redemptive act his life is determined not by crea- 
tion alone but by redemption. 

The faith which realizes this redemption has a peculiarly Christian 
meaning. It is the human response to the Divine initiative. The human 
situation is such that man cannot achieve his own salvation. It is such 
that God is not simply an aide to man in the achievement of salvation. 
To understand Christ as Revealer or ‘Teacher or Giver of a New Law 
only, is to make redemption a matter of creation. To emphasize this, 
Christianity proclaims that even faith is not a human achievement but 
is the gift of God. 


IV 


The response of faith is not made in a vacuum. This brings us to the 
third aspect of the question, which involves the kind of fellowship in 


which redemption may be realized. 
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Every man is a member of a community. Human existence has no 
meaning apart from the social context in which life has to be lived. A 
single, private individual cannot be known and cannot know himself. | 
Since this is the case, an individual as an individual has no significance. 
Even the hermit can be understood only in terms of the society which 
he rejects. Simon Stylites had his disciples. 

Every community is also a redemptive society. Of course communi- 
ties are that in varying degree and even in kind. Every community 
which exists provides man with some interpretation of his own life. It 
answers in some measure the problem which is raised in human exist- 
ence, if only the problem of security of physical life. However, when a 
community makes an absolute claim upon the life of the people who 
compose that community, that is to say when man is unable to under- 
stand his life except in relation to a particular community, then that 
community is the fellowship in which his redemption is being realized. 
It will be noted of course that the kind of redemption which a particu- 
lar fellowship offers is directly related to the understanding which that 
fellowship has of the problem raised in existence. This means that 
differing communities offer different kinds of redemption. ‘The claims 
of Fascism, Communism, and Democracy are obvious examples on the 
political plane. 

The kind of fellowship which is required for people such as we are | 
(who have this kind of existence) in order to receive the kind of re- 
demption we need is the result of the redemptive act which, in view of 
the contradiction in creation, offers an adequate salvation. It must be 
therefore a community which while it is rooted in history draws its 
life from beyond history; a community both of history and of faith. Of 
history because redeemed man continues a subject of creation; of faith 
because he is also and most important — a subject of redemption. : 

This fellowship is in Christian terms the Church, a fellowship of 
men who while not removed from the complexities of historical life 
are not finally subject to the powers and frustrations of creation and 
history. The fellowship of the Church is the fruit of that redemption 
which is the final resolution of the problem of creation. What makes 
the Church different in kind from every other society is not simply the 
fact of redemption but-the faith which it affirms and the kind of re- 
demption it realizes; and the only claim which the Church can make 
upon the world is the claim of the kind of redemption it offers. 

The question which was asked above, “Since we are the kind of 
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people we are what kind of fellowship is required in order to realize 
the salvation we need?” involves as we have now seen, the problem 
posed by human existence, the answer required for an adequate re- 
demption, and the kind of fellowship in which such a redemption may 
be realized. 

It was stated that the answer to that question would give the clue 
to the nature and meaning of the Church. In view of the discussion we 
can affirm that the Church is that fellowship of faith in which man 
realizes the redemption which he needs because of the kind of exist- 
ence which he has. To omit or to unduly place the accent on one part 
of the question endangers the possibility of salvation; for a salvation 
which really saves must be the answer to the dilemma of human life 
and result in the kind of fellowship in which salvation is realizable. In 
this connection it is true to say that the omission or overemphasis on 
any part of the question means also a change in the nature of the 
Church. 

Throughout the history of the Church and in the present day there 
are illustrations of this change. Liberal Protestantism with its emphasis 
on progress, the final perfectibility of man, and the self-sufficiency of 
reason subsumes redemption under creation. That is to say there is a 
tendency to realize salvation by purely human and historical means. 
Roman Catholicism which asserts its authoritarian and absolute claim 
on the basis of historical continuity also makes redemption a matter of 
creation. Dr. C. Anderson Scott, in his book Romanism and the Gos- 
pel, says in the conclusion: 


It is hard indeed to deny that . . . these things denote a departure from that 
type of religion which has its classical expression in the New Testament, a de- 
parture so far-reaching and so profound that it cannot be justified as legitimate 
“development.” The question, indeed, forces itself upon us; is Catholicism, as 
embodied and expressed in the Roman hierarchy, doctrines, and worship, to be 
regarded as an inferior form of Christianity or as, alike in theory and practice, a 
different religion, to be judged no doubt on its merits, but so untrue to the Chris- 
tian type that it is misleading to give it that name? . . . It makes religion a 
means to an end, and that end is the increase of its own glory and power (pp. 
200-201). 


On the other hand there are religious emphases which so subsume 
creation under redemption that the answer to the problem of existence 
is given before one is aware of the problem, and even prevents the 
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raising of the problem. An obvious example is Christian Science, 
which asserts that evil is an illusion and that death is not real. Some of 
the small sects escape the hard lot of the present by a transferral of 
hope to the future which offers a bliss utterly different from their 
workaday world. In its retreat from any real concern with the way the 
problem of existence presents itself, Protestant Fundamentalism 
gives promise of a redemption which is unrelated to human life. One 
still hears the desire expressed which William Gordon, a ‘Tory official, 
said of his minister, “I most heartily wish, for the peace of America, 
that he and many others of his profession would confine themselves to 
gospel truths.” As if the truth of the Gospel were self-contained and did 
not challenge the ways which man uses to achieve a purely human or 
historical security. 

In Agape and Eros, his comprehensive study of the idea of Christian 
love, Dr. Anders Nygren shows how the eros and agape motifs are min- 
gled throughout the history of Christianity. Up until the time of Au- 
gustine, except for the protest of some individuals, notably Marcion, 
there was an attempt to interpret the Christian Gospel in terms of eros 
and nomos. ‘This represents the tendency to subsume redemption un- 
der creation. Redemption is not understood as the spontaneous and 
wholly unmerited act of the gracious God but rather as the inherent 
possibility of the aspiring and all-sufficient person. 

With Marcion there is a radical change of emphasis. The Church 
was not wrong in calling Marcion a heretic. However, that is a too 
simple judgment in view of the situation which Marcion faced; 
namely, the effort to procure redemption by purely human means. 
Marcion’s rejection of the Old Testament is understandable when it is 
once realized that by repudiating the Old Testament he was contend- 
ing against the tendency to make salvation possible by legalistic means. 
The error of Marcion lies in the fact that the redemption which he af- 
firms is unrelated to the problem of creation because the God of re- 
demption and the God of creation are not the same God. As a result it 
is man’s misery and not his guilt which separates him from God. The 
truth which Marcion emphasizes is that redemption is not to be re- 
alized by means of creation. Dr. Nygren writes: 


His [Marcion’s] main object is to separate Law from Gospel . . . and this is 
the most important thing in his interpretation of Christianity. In this respect he 
displays far keener insight than any of his contemporaries. Christian fellowship 
with God is essentially, he sees, not regulated by law but by love. Like Paul, he 
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knows that the Way of Law is no Way of Salvation; as such it is obsolete, abol- 
ished through Christ.® 


_ Even St. Augustine was not able to free himself completely from the 
eros motif. While in the controversy with Pelagius he asserts the 
primacy and sovereignty of God, yet he unites Neo-Platonic Eros and 
the Divine Agape to create a synthesis in Caritas. “It is beyond ques- 
tion that when Augustine speaks of Caritas, he always thinks primarily 
of love to God. . . . Augustine has also much to say of God’s love and 
grace; but it is not for him, as for Paul, the foundation on which all 
Christian love rests.’’® “Indeed, we might say that, for Augustine, Neo- 
Platonic Eros has become the means of discovering Christian Agape.’”" 
It remained for Luther to break up the Augustinian synthesis and to 
free Christian redemption from any dependence on human ability. 


There is something to be broken down and destroyed, and something con- 
trary to be built up and planted. Everything of our own is to be broken down 
and destroyed; and Luther sees this concentrated and intensified in the doctrine 
of Caritas, according to which man’s love is the way to God. “Everything that is 
outside us and in Christ” is to be built up and planted; and Luther sees this 
concentrated in the love which comes to us in Christ and tries to find a way 
through us to our neighbour — that is, in Agape-love.® 


Vv 


‘The nature of the Church is always endangered by the effort to re- 
alize redemption by means of creation as well as by swallowing up 
creation in redemption. The greatest threat to the Church is not from 
any external force but from an inner confusion of its life by a distor- 
tion of the way of salvation. It is in this area rather than that of de- 
nominational differences that the major problem facing the Church 
exists. Unless the Church is the fellowship in which an adequate re- 
demption is being realized as the answer to the problem of existence, 
then the Church has changed its nature and its life. 

Modern man is aware — though perhaps not consciously so — of the 
dilemma which confronts him in existence. He may and does resist the 
necessity of accepting the fact of contradiction in existence. However, 
man will not remain at rest in the purely human attempts to achieve 
salvation — God has not left himself without witness — and when he 
comes to himself he cannot escape the necessity to make a choice for 
that fellowship in which redemption may be realized as the answer to 
the problem which existence poses. 
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No religion which has deeply influenced mankind [writes John Oman] has 
ever sought blessedness in the world as it appears, but always by redemption from 
that world; and, the more fully it has faced the issues of life, the more it has in- 
cluded society as part of the world, and ourselves as members of society. From 
other religions Christianity is distinguished, in this regard, only by a more 
earnest insistence on the necessity of redemption and by embracing everything 
more entirely in its scope.® 
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_ THE ECUMENICAL CHURCH AND THE 
WORSHIP OF JESUS 


By HILLYER H. STRATON 


(): of the basic factors in the ecumenical movement, espe- 
cially as it relates to the World Council of Churches and its 
invitation to Christian bodies to come into a common fellow- 
ship, is that of a faith for the church. The relevancy of this is evidenced 
in the whole Faith and Order Movement. That there is tension which 
must be resolved is evidenced by the objection in certain circles to the 
World Council formula, “Jesus Christ as God and Savior,” which 
lifted out of its context can imply either tritheism or confusion of 
thought. Yet the fact remains that historically Christians have wor- 
shipped “Jesus Christ as God and Savior.” By and large, in so doing 
they have held tenaciously to the monotheism that was characteristic 
of the best Jewish religious faith of the first century. At the same time, 
Christians have accorded to Jesus the reverence and devotion rightly 
belonging to him. This position has nowhere been better stated than 
by St. Paul, “But to us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are 
all things, and we in him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all 
things, and we by him”’ (I Corinthians 8:6). 
From the very beginning this faith has had to meet two forms of de- 
nial. The first is that as a person Jesus is not so related to God that to 
worship him is appropriate (the extreme Unitarian view). ‘The second, 
that he is an independent object of worship (tritheism). The latter 
view has been combated by the church from the beginning, as seen in 
the New Testament with its vigorous polemic against all docetic views. 
Neither of these two views is correct or orthodox. Yet both persist and 
have currency today: on the one hand the suspicion that all liberals are 
Unitarians or tend strongly in that direction; on the other, the feel- 
ing, generally less frankly expressed, that some sincere but unthinking 
worshipers of Jesus are tritheists in fact if not in conscious philosophy, 
whose “‘cult of Jesus” in effect isolates him from the totality of God. 
Some way of escape from these extremes must be found. Is there a 
Christian position so true to our heritage that Christians with an ecu- 
menical mind but of differing church traditions may know that they 
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can walk together because of their essential agreement? This paper 
will endeavor to present the intelligible middle way. ‘This incidentally 
is both the way of the New Testament and the way of traditional 
Christian thinking and devotion at its highest through the centuries. 


I 


Theological Implications of the Life and Influence of Jesus. No one 
who ever lived has meant as much to the world as Jesus of Nazareth. 
More books have been written about him than any other human fig-. 
ure. No name among the sons of men has been uttered as often as his. 
Even curses become an involuntary tribute to him. There is an attrac- 
tion about Jesus which is dramatically voiced by the Negro poet, 
Countee Cullen, in “Simon, the Cyrenian, Speaks,” where he writes, 


It was Himself my pity bought; 

I did for Christ alone 

What all of Rome could not have wrought 
With bruise of lash or stone. 


The universal interest in Jesus and the impact that he has made on the - 
heart and mind of the world are exhibited by an extensive recent an- 
thology, Behold the Man. It consists of statements about Jesus by a 
roster of nearly all the world’s great.and near-great in the realm of art, 
literature, science, economics, and politics, as well as religion. The 
very tragedy and dilemma through which the world has been passing 
in its birth-pangs into the Atomic Age have once more centered the 
thoughts of men on the person of the Nazarene. Who was he? What 
was his relationship to God? What ought to be my attitude toward 
him? 
4 

The Doctrine of the Trinity the Traditional Expression of This In- 
terest. It is sometimes forgotten that the first Christians came from the. 
people who were the world’s strictest monotheists. In their efforts to 
explain the personality of Jesus of Nazareth, it was these unwavering 
believers in one God who developed the doctrine of the Trinity. True, 
a close study of Judaism reveals that such a development was inherent 
in its teaching about the Memzra or Spirit of God. This is especially so 
when the Messianic passages are added and Jesus is considered in the 
light of them, Christians from the very beginning have maintained 
the dialectic of faith in the Trinity coupled with the passionately-held 
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_conviction that they are monotheists, believing in one God and serving 

him alone. Although, through the centuries, schools of Christian 
thought have varied all the way from Arianism through Adoptionism 
to Patripassionism, such heterodox doctrines have never held the field. 
Christianity may have been influenced by them for a time, but it has 
always and ultimately swung back to a Christology that is in the cen- 
ter of the broad stream of the Christian tradition. 

More specifically, faith in the. Trinity has grown out of the neces- 
sity to account for the death and resurrection of Jesus — for what he 
was even more than what he said. It is this faith that influenced the 
New ‘Testament writers far more than some modern theologians are 
ready to recognize. It has made its impact upon every generation from 
that day to this. Dr. Frederick Grant has well said: 


Jesus was not less than the Jewish Messiah, or than the apocalyptic “Son of 
Man” seen in visions and dreams by his worshipers; he was — and is — in fact far 
more. What the early Christian believers and writers, for example, Mark, tried 
to do was apply to him the highest conceivable categories, human and divine; 
but in the end these all proved inadequate, as the later church soon discovered; 
for Jesus means more, was more, and is more than any of these categories could 
convey.* 


Maintaining this conviction has not been easy but it has been ac- 
complished, to the strengthening of Christian faith and to the build- 
in of the church. Richard Kroner in the Gifford Lectures for 1939- 
1940, The Primacy of Faith, writes: 


The universal God appears as a particular historical person, when He creates 
the world in seven days; the particular historical’/Jesus appears as the universal 
son of God, when He overcomes the historical world and returns to God. Faith in 
Christ thus loses its meaning if this metaphysical synthesis is denied and Jesus 
conceived as man only. For this reason, the resurrection, which, as a mirror, re- 
flects this central religious experience, is central in the Christian faith. Christ is 
thus the highest synthesis conceivable. He unites not only historical particularity 
and superhistorical universality, but also the actuality of a recorded with the ac- 
tuality of a fulfilled expectation: history, actual life, and the eternity of God are 
gathered together in one great burst of glory.’ 


Dr. William Adams Brown stood in the forefront of those who have 
combined theological understanding with Christian statesmanship in 
our day. No one could accuse him of being archaic or pressed in a mold 
of outmoded thinking. How to Think of Christ, published just after 
his death, is in many ways his most remarkable volume. Here he makes 
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a profound and convincing plea for the necessity of a Trinitarian con- 
cept if a vital Christianity is to be preserved. | 


There have been theologians who have been so convinced of the unique place 
of the historic Jesus in the process of God’s self-revelation that they have thought 
that they could dispense with the doctrine of the Trinity altogether. Albrecht 
Ritschl was a conspicuous example of this attempt. He found in the doctrine of 
Christ’s deity alone a sufficient clue to the nature of God. But Ritschl was not 
able to carry his pupils with him. Indeed, his refusal to make place for the doc- 
trine of the Trinity as the presupposition and validation of the doctrine of 
Christ’s deity is the outstanding weakness of his otherwise illuminating theology. 
No student of history who follows the course of Christian thought, and marks 
how from generation to generation theologians of the most diverse schools have 
found in the Trinity a formula into which the best of their own thought could 
be fitted, can doubt that the theology of the future, as of the past, must remain 
Trinitarian [italics the author’s]. A formula which can furnish the framework for 
the systems of theologians as far apart as Friedrick Schleiermacher and Karl 
Barth must be firmly rooted indeed.® 


Modern Christology and the new insights of form criticism, plus a 
growing present-day recognition that Jesus and his way are the only 
hope of the world, have again brought to the fore the problem of men’s 
relationship to him and of his to God. Whatever one may think about 
Neo-Orthodoxy, its eternal glory has been its emphasis on the utter 
uniqueness of the person of Jesus of Nazareth. This view has been 
supported by what has well been termed Biblical realism. Christologi- 
cal studies are again coming to the fore as scholars are wrestling with 
the most fundamental of all problems of the Christian faith. This is 
witnessed by such volumes as W. N. Pittenger’s Christ and Christian 
Faith, Walter Horton’s Our Eternal Contemporary, anthologies by 
Thomas S. Kepler, Contemporary Thinking About Jesus, and Ralph 
L. Woods, Behold the Man. James Moffatt’s last and one of his most 
valuable studies was entitled Jesus Christ the Same. Its jacket bore the 
significant statement: “An outstanding New Testament scholar ana- 
lyzes the record and affirms with convincing force what Christians have 
always believed about their Lord.” John Knox’s little book, The Man 
Christ Jesus, has now been supplemented by a new work, Christ the 
Lord. ‘These latter three volumes ought to be required reading for 
every minister in America. William Manson’s new volume, Jesus the 
Messiah, is particularly pertinent to the whole thesis of this paper. Sup- 
plementing this list. is the continuous stream of articles on Christology 
appearing in the religious quarterlies. 
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III 


Worship of Jesus and the Trinity. Popular understanding of the 
Trinity has from the beginning expressed itself in the worship of Jesus 
_as the divine Son of God. It is still to the Jew a stumbling block and to 
the rationalist foolishness, but to us who are saved, it is ever the power 
of God unto salvation. Are Christians at fault in worshiping Jesus as 
Son of God? What would one have us to do? What does the New Testa- 
ment teach about the subject? A dozen years ago a famous American 
clergyman preached a sermon that startled many good Christians, en- 
titled “The Peril of Worshiping Jesus.”’ He pointed out that men get 
rid of Jesus either by crucifying him or worshiping him — burying 
him, as it were, on some golden altar in a magnificent cathedral. He 
asked what would Jesus have thought of such worship and closed with 
a stirring plea, in words that our Lord himself used, “Not everyone 
who says, ‘Lord, Lord,’ will enter the Kingdom, but he that doeth the 
Father’s will.” If time had permitted, he might well have gone on to 

point out the dangers of a facile tritheism which Christianity certainly 
has had to face. Jesus is often put into a pantheon along with Mary his 
mother. It is true too that in certain circles there is a sentimental exal- 
tation of Jesus that sometimes forgets true devotion. Christians must 
ever hear our Lord’s words ringing in their ears, ‘““Why call ye me, 
‘Lord, Lord,’ and do not the things which I say?” 

Whatever peril there has been in worshiping Jesus as the Son of 
God, there has certainly been a greater peril in a humanism that loses 
contact with the vitality of genuine Christian faith. In speaking of 
Unitarianism, William Adams Brown said: 


It was originally a Christological theology that attempted to crowd all that 
needed to be said about God into the thesis that God was as good as Jesus Christ. 
It is one of the tragedies of history that this highly Christian form of thinking 
should have developed into a theology which has abandoned belief in the deity 
of Jesus Christ for a humanism which has lost its distinctively Christian char- 


ecter,* 
James Martineau admitted that there was this danger in his own be-_ 
hef. 
IV 
A Christian View for Today. When Christians face the problem of 


worshiping Jesus as the Son of God, they need ever to remember that 
along with its Trinitarian belief Christianity has held from the be- 
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ginning to the Hebrew revelation of ethical monotheism. It was St. 
Paul who, with all of his high Christology, wrote I Corinthians 8:6. A 
multitude of quotations supports the New Testament confession of 
Ephesians 4:6, “There is. . . One God and Father of all who is above 
all, and through all and in you all.” This is true along with the affirma- 
tion that there is ““One Lord, one faith, one baptism” (Ephesians 4: 5) 

The Gospels as well as the rest of the New Testament are a living 
testimony to the truth that ultimate devotion belongs to God, alone. 
This is preeminently true of Jesus’ own attitude toward God. One 
sees this particularly in the account of the Temptation in Matthew 
4:8 ff., where Satan is depicted as claiming absolute values for himself. 
He could gain his ends only by having Jesus, the embodiment of the 
wisest and the best, bow down to him. Satan was aware, and certainly 
Jesus knew, that evil can never have its way until good men acquiesce 
in it. The temptation here is that of doing a right thing in a wrong 
way — which incidentally is the only temptation that gets anywhere 
with good men. 

The important point for our study is the response of Jesus. It would 
have been the response of any good Jew, accustomed every Sabbath 
day in the synagogue to repeating the Shema, “Hear, O Israel. ‘The 
Lord Our God is One.” Jesus knew that ultimate worship and service 
belong to God alone. Naturally he said to Satan, “Thou shalt worship 
the Lord, thy God, and him only shalt thou serve” (Matthew 4:10). It 
is as true for today as for the first century. God, not the State, comes 
first. Our devotion must be to the eternal Ruler of the universe, in deed 
as well as in word. | 

If Jesus believed himself to be the Jewish Messiah (and a brilliant 
galaxy of New Testament scholars so hold), he knew that he could 
only be such as he gave complete devotion to God. One never flatters a 
man by making light of his father. The words of Jesus are relevant to 
our whole problem: “Thou shalt worship the Lord, thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve.” 

The study of the prayer-life of Jesus is richly rewarding. In the 
account of Jesus’ walking on the water and the disciples’ reaction as 
recorded in Matthew 14:28 ff., the record begins with Jesus “spending 
much time in prayer.” Dr. Clarence Craig, in a discerning article in a 
recent issue of CHRISTENDOM, says: 


The earliest tradition about Jesus is one who prayed — and not to himself. It 
is of one who sought to do not his own will but the will of God. Presumably, the 
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case might have differed. He speaks with authority, but it is with the recognition 
that there are things that only the Father knows.° 


The account goes on to show the distress of the disciples, the good 
cheer given them by Jesus, and the rescue of Peter. Matthew 14: 33, con- 
cludes the account with, ‘““Then they that were in the ship came and 
worshiped him, saying, ‘Of a truth, thou art the Son of God.’ ” In the 
phrase, “worshiped him,” the Greek words of the original carry a con- 
notation different from that of the English. According to Thayer the 
word translated “worshiped” means “honor shown to men of superior 
rank” as well as worship of God. The same word is employed in Acts 
where it is said that “Cornelius worshiped Peter” (10:25). There is in- 
stinctive reverence due to great men. Even in Matthew’s account, 
which is an expansion of the simpler account in Mark 6, the statement 
ought to be understood as a dawning recognition of Messiahship rather 
than a theological pronouncement. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss the terms, ‘Son of God,” “Son 
of David,” and “Son of Man.” That they are all Messianic has long 
since been established. No understanding of the person of Jesus can 
possibly be correct that does not constantly remember that he was be- 
lieved by the New Testament Church to be the Christ, the Messiah. 
Although there are competent New Testament scholars who hold 
otherwise, the bulk of the testimony is that Jesus did consider him- 
self as the one whom God had annointed as his representative. wo 
good typical statements are those of C. J. Cadoux and Rudolf Otto: 
“There is an abundance of other evidence to the effect that Jesus was 
conscious of being God’s Son in a special sense.’’* “What was Christ’s 
Christology? Naturally he had one for he proclaimed the coming of 
the Son of Man . . . using the term of himself.’’’ The indications are 
that Jesus believed that he was the Messiah. Certainly, others believed 
it about him. When the high-priest asked him, “Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed?”’ Jesus said, “I am, and ye shall see the Son of 
Man sitting on the right hand of Power and coming in the clouds of 
Heaven” (Mark 14:61—62). Jesus was put to death for this claim. With 
what dramatic intensity he uses the language of apocalyptic in a direct 
claim to be God’s annointed, his representative Man of the Kingdom 
by whom redemption would come for the people of God and judg- 
ment for the unbeliever. For the early Christian community, the res- 
urrection was the supreme proof that God had vindicated Jesus of 


Nazareth as his Messiah. 
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It would be a blessed boon to modern theological understanding if 
we would use New Testament terms and do our best to think in New 
Testament concepts. It would at least clear the air of a lot of beliefs 
that are probably false. The first chapter of Hebrews gives a clear 
picture of how the first century church thought of Jesus. ‘The author 
knew that God, who had spoken in times past by the prophets, “hathi 
in these latter days spoken unto us by his Son”’ (Hebrews 1:1—2) . He 
goes on with a very exalted picture of the glory of the Son and his power 
which emphasizes the fact of Sonship. It is well to remember that it 
is hard to improve on biblical terms and that biblical concepts carry 
the greatest weight of theological truth. 


Vv 


Rational Justification. Even so, it is natural to think and important 
to find rational justification for the Scriptural affirmations of faith. 
One of the corner-stones of modern theological thinking is that God 
is a. personality. It is generally recognized that this is among the high- 
est religious truths conceivable. When one follows this line of reason- 
ing, it isa short step to the recognition that personality is best revealed 
through persons. If we see God in Nature, the heavens declaring the 
glory of God and the firmament showing his handiwork, how much 
more can we see God in the life of a perfect personality? Whereas the 
man on the street asks the traditionally formulated question, ‘““Was 
Jesus divine?” the philosopher or theologian would ask, “Do we find 
in Jesus ultimate reality?” The author of Hebrews, as well as other. 
New Testament writers, answers in the affirmative: ultimate reality 
does belong to the Man of Nazareth. 

A pastor who has done some very careful theological thinking has 
effectively argued that since “God alone is the source of creative life, | 
so re-creative life could come only from God.”* But the pragmatic test 
should also be applied here. Men today find strength to begin the good 
life by faith in Christ. It is a faith that God has worked in and through 
Jesus of Nazareth. John’s Gospel puts it, “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father” (John 14:9), and Paul in one of the finest Christo- 
logical statements ever penned phrased it, “We see . . . the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus Christ’ (Corinthians 4:6). These are clear 
recognitions that the ultimate reality is seen in him. 


Men have not always been able to recognize the ultimate when they 
have seen it. 
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A blinding light — they would have gazed; 

A silken robe — they would have praised; 

A king in triumph come to reign — 

They would have hurried in his train. 

Men overlooked a baby’s birth 

When love unnoticed came to earth; 

And later, seeking in the skies, 

Passed by a man in workman’s guise. 

And only children paused to stare 

While God Incarnate made a chair. 
Mary TatLow 


When men find the ultimate, they want to give it complete devotion. 
They want to live for the ultimate, they want to serve the ultimate, 
they want to lay their best on the altar for the ultimate. We see this 
on another plane in the field of atomic research. Men gladly give a 
life to the study of electrons, neutrons, and protons because they know 
they are dealing with the ultimate in the field of the physical universe. 
In the realm of religion, when we worship Jesus as the divine Son of 
God, we are giving devotion to the ultimate Reality in the realm of 
the spirit. Men know they have found it in him. When we worship 
Jesus as God’s Son, we are not idolaters nor are we tritheists. We recog- 
nize that God is his Father, but we also recognize that he is the Mes- 
siah, the unique Son of God, and we have experienced him as our 
Lord and Savior. As such, he deserves our worship, and there is glory 
in it! There is a pragmatic fact that enters into the relation. When we 
worship Jesus as the Son of God, it is giving his Father and ours the 
supreme devotion he gave to God. ‘The very essence of our worship of 
God the Son means to believe his words and act upon his way. We can 
be certain of this: that his Father and ours will be satisfied with nothing 


less. 
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THE FRUSTRATION OF THE 
EDUCATED MAN 


By DEMILLE L. WALLACE 


UR age is in danger of becoming insensitive to crisis and to 
() challenge. Each morning finds us at a new crossroads, each 

noon at a sudden rendezvous with destiny; each night finds 
us with a new pillar of fire to lead us out to the promised land. Yet 
the sober fact is that by and large there is little in our “higher educa- 
tion,’”’ even in its lists of preferred reading, or in the basic tenets of 
modern enlightenment, to make our youth or ourselves the evangels 
of a better day, or the saviors of western civilization. The men who are 
to make or break the U.N.O. are, like us, brothers under the ideologi- 
cal skin of the disillusioned young German intellectuals whose souls 
were blind to the thousand Lidices lurking in their cold despair of 
human values. 

The intellectual pattern which spawned the nihilism of the Nazi, 
the anti-humanism of the Fascist, and the determinism of the Com- 
munist is as eminently respectable today as it was before the rise and 
fall of its unlovely progeny. It may yet yield other offspring. The Dar- 
winian sanction for the “law of the jungle” reduces man to the animal 
and the savage; the Freudian fantasy reduces him to a rationalization 
of his infantile cravings; behaviorism reduces him to a sum of physio- 
logical and social conditionings. In all these images is God made. Man 
is seeking, however, a spiritual security, a belonging in a society of 
mutually indispensable selves, a brotherhood unified by a Fatherhood. 
‘These values are oriented in the past, for they are not the product of 
modern enlightenment; they are oriented toward childhood and youth, 
when church and home and school take individuality at its face value, 
before immersion in the cold waters of mature “realism’’ in college, 
before searing by the “‘acids of modernity.” Thus we are split, socially 
and individually, between a nostalgic allegiance to the past as such, 
the home of our values, on the one hand; and a radical renouncing of 
all values in present action, on the other. Thus we have not only the 
reactionary-radical split within ourselves and within our civilization, 
but also a deeper split within the human psyche, and deep in the soul 
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of modern society. This split constitutes the real danger of atom-split- 
ting. 

The church, the school, the college are criminally negligent in hav- 
ing failed to provide antidotes for the negations of democratic and re- 
ligious values, which carry variously authentic stamps of scientific 
prestige. In this paper we shall suggest as a first step (1) an analysis 
which separates the function of science from its method, its aim and 
spirit from its World View. We must focus upon the area which scien- 
tific method ignores because it is beyond all objective and measurable 
control, yet which because of the necessity of universalizing its World 
View science tries to reduce to physico-chemical terms. (2) We shall 
contend that the sense of incompleteness is the source as well as the 
fruit of human desire; that man-without-man and man-without-God 
as scientific assumptions do violence both to science and to religion; 
that (3) this sense depends upon certain spiritual tensions, which 
science implicitly recognizes but methodologically removes by defin- 
ing completeness in terms of an undefined equilibrium. (4) The issue 
of determinism does not depend upon the insubstantiality and the in- 
determinacy of the atom, but upon understanding tension and limita- 
tion as conditions creating bonds of spiritual interdependence. Our 
conclusion is that psyche-splitting deposits of science, like uranium, 
can, must, be denatured. 


I 


The first impact of science upon the roots and the reach of man’s 
destiny is contradictory and confusing. Science has many aspects. 
When J. Langdon-Davies speaks of “a world of make-believe, in which 
such things as God and good and happiness and beauty really do exist,’* 
we face science as a finality of logic and philosophy which may take 
comfort from Santayana’s view that religion is illusion, but not from 
its parallel that science is illusion also. For science as World View is as 
vulnerable as any other philosophy. When Bridgman’s “operational 
theory,” which in physics limits meaning to the series of operations by 
which a finding is achieved, is applied to psychology we have behavior- 
ism. Applied to reality and to one’s World View we have “logical posi- 
tivism,” a philosophy the finality of which depends upon defining 
“‘totality-statements” and ‘‘value-statements’’ as ‘‘meaningless.’”* “God 
is love’”’ is meaningless on both counts. 

On the other hand, science as spirit or attitude may vie with religion. 
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Edwin S. Burtt eulogizes it thus: “Love in religion is but the extension 
to the whole of life in all its phases and moods of the zeal for social uni- 
versality and the attitude of live freedom and unflinching honesty that 
characterizes science in its search for dependable explanations of 
things.”* However, to admit that science has ideals implies no scien- 
tific concern as to their source. 

Thus an orientation in science must segregate many aspects of 
science from critical concern. Science as (1) spirit, (2) aim, (3) tool, 
(4) pattern of logical solution of human problems, falls on the pe- 
riphery of the present problem. With (5) science as World View we 
come upon a phase which includes elements which unmake man. ‘The 
“|. scientist is under a strong temptation to make a metaphysics of 
his method.”* The scientific philosophy is a rationalization of that 
method. Thus the crux of any orientation in the philosophical and re- 
ligious impacts of science is an understanding of the limitations of (6) 
scientific method. . 

The prestige of scientific method is hypnotic. In The Logic of Mod- 
ern Psychology, C. C. Pratt seems to agree with Eric ‘Temple Bell, Ed-_ 
dington, and others that “beyond uniformities of connections no 
meaningful explanation can go. All scientific explanation is circular.”’ 
Yet this skepticism is qualified by an assumption which outlaws any 
other approach than its own: “The unknown items in psychological 
explanations are beyond any reasonable doubt located within the 
organism.’’* In 1939, during a burst of scientific faith, H. G. Wells 
wrote: “Can one doubt that . . . the development of man’s power 
over nature and over his own nature . . . will undergo a continual ac- 
celeration as the years pass? No man can guess beforehand what doors 
will open nor upon what wonderlands.’’* In 1920 Wells had affirmed: 
“The key to all our human disorder is organized education, compre- 
hensive and universal.”’ Thus is mirrored the hope of a civilization 
which does not know the limitations of a purely scientific faith, and 
prepares it for the abysmal despair which seems to have hit Mr. Wells 
in his latest book, written since the advent of the atomic bomb, Mind 
at the End of Its Tether. 

But it is only as we understand the sense of incompleteness that we 
can gauge the nature of the purge demanded by scientific method, a 
purge of human and divine nature. Recognized as objective fact, it isa 
rationalization of the deeper reality, namely, incompleteness as sensed. 
‘Thinkers, not necessarily in the line of St. Thomas Aquinas, regard it 
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as evidence of “‘another, order of reality than the things of common 
sense’; for we must posit that “the world of sense-experience reveals 
to our minds the fact that in the occurrence of sensible things there is 
an incompleteness of being which is itself as much a fact as are all the 
other traits by which these sensible things are identified.”* This is the 
thesis of the “Hunter College Group” in a recent symposium — two 
political scientists, a historian, a chemist, a philosopher, and a student 
of English literature. From the scientific point of view, Alfred Korzyb- 
ski founds the science of meaning on the thesis that our experience is 
limited to the minute band of energy wave-lengths to which our proto- 
plasmic nature responds, that “‘consciousness [is] consciousness of ab- 
stracting.’’® Incompleteness is thus basic. 


II 


We may look then for objective incompleteness as the core of the 
religious conception of man. But the nature thereof constitutes a 
schism within each Christian Church, between the “Christianity of 
the centuries . . . [which] has always held, and still holds, that natu- 
ral man, man apart from God is an unreliable creature . . .” and the 
liberals who “are sure that man is by nature potentially good.””° In 
this schism Bernard Iddings Bell sees the essential bar to church unity. 
Might a layman interpolate here a possible ground of agreement? — 
that man-without-God, defined as “‘natural man” is objectively incom- 
plete, but subjectively complete or complacent, the negation of good, 
the essence of lack; that without the sense of that incompleteness he re- 
mains ‘natural man’’; that with it he becomes “‘man’’; that whereas 
the traditionalist defines man’s nature as lacking that sense until God 
intervenes, the modernist defines man as having attained that sense 
ae the nature of God; that since, in either case, the attainment 

is “potential,” it is God who releases the actuality, the full sense of 
incompleteness-within-wholeness. 

The sense of incompleteness, the tensions of self- Peenrenricnce de- 
termine the nature of human desire, hence, of man and God. How- 
ever, when thinkers try to pour the experience of incompleteness. into 
conceptual moulds they lose the essential tension which gives it mean- 
ing. Thus it is in the tradition of Western man, in Spengler’s ‘‘Faus- 
tian” urge to infinite power and desire, to focus on an indefinite or 
receding completeness, to dramatize possibility without the stamp of 
determined meaning. The magnitude of this tendency needs little 
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comment. We have the romantic and the Rousseauian release of “ex- 
pansive desire.” Bergson’s élan vital and the evolutionary faith in 
automatic progress stem from the same tendency. Nietzsche and nihil- 
ism represent the same force channelled into blind energy. “Con- 
sciousness, the craving for more, more, always more, hunger of eter- 
nity, and thirst of infinity . . .”4 cries a Spanish thinker. But the 
tendency is not limited to romantic or evolutionary thought. White- 
head speaks of man’s “disturbing element, which is the flight after the 
unattainable.’? For Gerald Heard, man strains to expand his con- 
sciousness: “Pent forces, not of instinctive animal appetite craving 
for specific satisfaction, but of neuronic impulse restlessly desiring it 
knows not what, fret and strain him.’ 


Ill 


The sense of incompleteness, without definition or limit, is either 
futile or dangerous. ‘This extreme is corrected by the scientists who fo- 
cus upon its limitation. For Dr. George Crile, “Life is a phase of the 
organization created by electric strain.”"* ‘The biologist A. J. Lotka 
associates consciousness “‘with certain states of chemical strain in mole- 
cules.’’*® Scientific efforts, whether of the Gestaltist or the behaviorist 
type, reduce the sense of incompleteness to an automatic movement 
toward completeness in the dimension of energy. ‘Thus “the con- 
figurationist would hold that the imperfectly formed neural patterns 
create tensions or gradients leading inevitably to their own complete- 
ness.** Completeness is a matter of dynamic equilibrium. “Mind is 
the process whereby the incomplete strives for completion.’ Yet a 
completion in terms of energy or equilibrium is meaningless. Even 
though it be determinate it has closed the horizon. 

The full sense of incompleteness-within-wholeness does not have its 
meaning detruncated as though it were the crazy outline of an isolated 
piece of a jigsaw puzzle; it is read as in the lines of force in a magnet’s 
field, lines whose projection indicates the poles of meaning, and a 
whole which unifies them. Only a God of Love can impart to a tem- 
poral order of space and time the quality of limitation, and to human 
selves the quality of incompleteness which they have in experience. 
Our uniqueness of limitation and interdependence describes our func- 
tion in the society of man; but this has meaning only within the unify- 
ing Whole and the infinite love of God. 
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IV 


All scientific method, in that it is compelled to abstract from, to 
purge the whole of things and the field of values, must appear as essen- 
tially negative when the full implications of the sense of incomplete- 
ness are considered. ‘This applies to traditional as well as to modern 
physics, though more dramatically to certain aspects of biology and 
psychology. Freud has accepted the ‘natural man” of religion, man- 
without-God, as the beginning and the end of truth. Robert Hamilton 
characterizes him as Freud: Architect of Negation — ‘““The founda- 
tions of this psychology — atheism, the dark unconscious, sexuality, 
aggression, and death —are wholly negative. Psychoanalysis is a psy- 
chological nihilism. . . . Behind the mask is emptiness.’*® The funda- 
mental impact of Freudian theory is not its partial truths, nor in the 
latter-day generalizing and socializing of the “libido.” Its basic im- 
pact is one of negation. First, it selects the negative form of evolution- 
ary thought in assuming that “the primal form in psychic development 
is the final form.”*® Religion, for instance, is infantile dependence. 
Second, it fosters the popular inference that conflict is abnormal, that 
tensions are meaningless backwashes of impounded “libido.” The 
primary danger is not that the dam should be broken and paganism 
rationalized, but that with the dam go also the sluiceways and the 
broader channels of psychic power. Freud’s thought has had many re- 
visions, including that of C. G. Jung who can say: “Human thought 
cannot conceive any system or final truth that could give the patient 
what he needs in order to live: that is, faith, hope, love, and insight.”’”° 
In short, to whatever extent psychology abstracts from the indivisible 
unity of conflict or tension between incompleteness and wholeness, it 
cannot explain the basic facts of its study. Man-without-man and man- 
without-God are causes of the sense of meaninglessness, the introver- 
sion upon self, hate, anxiety, the sense of guilt which make the frus- 
trations of abnormality normal; for these causes are presuppositions of 
scientific method, the norm of the educated modern man. 

While Freud stops at the objective state of “natural man,” Darwin 
and the evolutionists accept incompleteness as an invitation to auto- 
matic progress. Hitler, dying in his bunker, is true to the faith in the 
“survival of the fittest,” a symbol of nihilism. For who is fit? He who 
survives. Can this faith survive the atomic age? 

The essential negations of evolutionary thought stem from the “ge- 
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netic fallacy,” as did Freud’s, — from assuming the first to be the final 
form. The “‘first’”” may be taken as the animal, the savage, the infan- 
tile —a horizon at our feet. The “‘first’”” may be the germ-cell or the 
genes. Julian Huxley warns us not to take seriously the deleterious 
results of large mutations: ‘“‘. . . detailed analysis . . . has revealed 
large numbers of gene-differences with extremely small effects. . 
It is. . . highly probable that among these are to be sought the chiet 
building-blocks of evolutionary change.’ However: “Neither muta- 
tion nor selection alone is creative of anything important in evolution; 
but the two in conjunction are creative.” Thus the anarchy of chance 
mutation in a complexity beyond observation, plus the anarchy of 
struggle for survival, add up to a sort of “pre-established harmony” 
which might imply purpose somewhere. However: ““The purpose 
manifested in evolution . . . is only an apparent purpose. It is just 
as much a product of blind forces as is the falling of a stone to earth 
.”’* Whitehead asks “how complex organisms with such deficient 
survival power ever evolved.’’** Perhaps the “first” is God. Somehow 
the meaning of evolution lies in the increasing complexity of interac- 
tion, tensions, tenuousness, and improbability of organic equilibria, 
which scientific postulates cannot explain; and in the parallel increase 
in meaning, beauty, truth, goodness, and sense of incompleteness, 
which they must ignore. 

Behaviorism is, of course, a dramatic instance of the negations of 
scientific method applied to the science of man. We need only mention 
its exaggerations — the denial of consciousness, its blithe abstractions 
from the organism as a going concern, and from the facts of true learn- 
ing. It has been suggested that the pure automatism of the conditioned 
reflex may be limited to “the smooth muscle and glandular responses 
under the control of the autonomic nervous system.’ Behaviorism 
builds on automatisms; but these are meaningless except as they serve 
the purposes of the Life which presided at their inception. 

Evolution explains “up” in terms of “down”; psychology explains 
the positive drives of life in terms of negatives. “It is ‘natural’ for ac- 
tivity to be agreeable. It tends to find fulfillment’’:** thus John Dewey 
jumps on the evolutionary band-wagon of limitless progress. “Pleas- 
antness is the result of unimpeded activity” is nearly a truism to the 
psychologies. Yet it is basic in all that consciousness functions merely to 
remove the tensions of “need,” “pain,” “unpleasantness”; that the 

“reinforcement” of learning is the automatic result of the removal of 
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tensions, either as felt, or as objectified in terms of their physiological 
conditions. Freud’s “‘libido,” the “drive” of the behavioristic schools, 
Gestalt “Pragnanz’ or principle of completion — all may be objecti- 
fied in terms of behavior or of physiological conditions. The tensions of 
incompleteness-within-wholeness cannot. 

The price of “scientific method” and of physico-chemical limits in 
psychology is the concealed assumption that the basic drive of life is 
the negative, mechanical urge to remove the tensions which disturb 
bodily equilibrium. Logically, such removal removes the conscious- 
ness which is thus associated with the tension; the great release brings 
unconsciousness, the modern route to Nirvana, or the subconscious of 
psychoanalysis, prenatal Death. Can Dewey’s released “activity” be 
“agreeable” if unconscious, or if not, does it not reincorporate greater 
and more significant tensions of incompleteness-within-wholeness, thus 


denying his method? 


Vv 


Of course, there is another implication. If pain is associated with a 
focus upon the body, pleasure, if it be conscious, must point beyond 
the body to tensions of self-transcendence. Professor Hocking says: 
“Psychology . . . must recognize that feeling is essentially meta- 
physical, and that the whole emotional life of man is affected by that 
restlessness of which Augustine spoke until it has established relations 
with the Most Real.” The incompleteness of meaning and the mean- 
ing of incompleteness plague even such thinkers as Bertrand Russell: 
“No man can achieve the greatness of which he is capable until he has 
allowed himself to see his own littleness.’’’* Yet he is constrained to 
jump on the behavioristic merry-go-round to spur his achievement: 
“Discomfort is a property of a sensation or other mental occurrence, 
consisting in the fact that the occurrence in question stimulates volun- 
tary or reflex movement tending to produce . . . change involving 
the cessation of the occurrence.””® To a thinker who realizes the limita- 
tions of scientific method, the sense of incompleteness becomes the 
open door to reality; to one whose thought is a rationalization of that 
method, it lies at the threshold, a “dud” of discomfort. In an age which 
demands positive moral pioneering we are the victims of an escapist 
and negative urge to deny, not to expand and integrate, the tensions 
of spiritual interdependence. 
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Does “modern science” cure these negations? The dawning recog- 
nition-of the limitations of analysis is illustrated by the ““organismic” 
concept in biology, the “Gestalt” concept in psychology, the “field” 
concept in physics. But all three depend upon the concept of equi- 
librium, and fail to consider that it is constituted of tensions. ‘The im- 
plications of relativity, of the wave and quantum theories, of the in- 
creasing insubstantiality of ‘‘matter,” all seem to offer analogies for 
the interdependence of wholeness and incompleteness. They repre- 
sent, however, further degrees of abstraction from immediate experli- 
ence. ““We know,” writes Bertrand Russell, “that . . . structure, and 
structure alone, becomes the only possible content of knowledge, and 
the search for structure, the only possible aim of science. . . . The day 
will come when all science will be formulated in terms of structure 
and, therefore, of physics, and physics formulated as a form of multi- 
dimensional geometry. . . .”*° This program is a fair indication of 
-science-as-tool, a tool operating in more and more abstract and recon- 
dite areas, beyond the pale of common sense and ordinary experience. 
Does it not imply, however, that the farther we get from the atom, 
from the submicroscopic analysis of the infinitesimal, with all its un- 
revealed secrets, the farther we get from reality? Is a space-time frame- 
of-reference adequate to give them meaning? Such is the only whole 
which scientific method can provide. We need expect no support for 
the infinite possibilities of life in such a program. 


Vil 


In any scientific orientation, the impact of determinism upon free 
will is vital. Relativity? ““The physicist Frenckel has suggested that 
Finstein’s theory should be called the theory of the absolute. . . .’’ 
No sweet relativity to the observer there. Indeterminacy? ‘“‘Planck 
himself has repeatedly said that he sees no reason why the reign of 
causality in the scientific world need conflict one iota with the freedom 
of the will. And even Eddington’s British colleague C. G. Darwin has 
strenuously objected to the idea that Heisenberg’s principle in any way 
removes the age-old conflict between free will and determinism, which 
he likewise insists is a problem outside of the physical world.” De- 
terminism, whether or not basic in the physical world of the scientist, 
constitutes a world that is responsive to our own free will, a world that 
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can be objectively shared and creatively used by human selves. Any 
sequence of physico-chemical phenomena, as in an organism, once es- 
tablished, becomes an instance of determinism, whatever the complex- 
ity of co-ordination or the improbability thereof. Yet it is a mark of 
purpose that organic habits may be established, and it is necessary to 
see these deterministic properties in their functional relation, such as 
releasing consciousness for further activity. Physiological “habits” of 
co-ordination, and physical “habits” of law may be similarly viewed as 
serving a purposive Whole. ‘They may achieve meaning in terms of the 
limitations which define and project dependence and interdependence 
within the poles of sensed incompleteness. 


Vill 


After indicating that statistical laws of probability are the only sci- 
entific explanation for the formation of dynamic energy-patterns or 
equilibria of living organisms, and after discussing the almost fantastic 
improbability and complexity thereof, F. S. C. Northrop concludes: 
“Traditional statistical principles could account for the origin of such 
a system, but since it involves an extremely improbable type of permu- 
tation it would disappear as soon as it arose.’’** Faced with the dilemma 
of making a physical explanation in terms of the Whole, Northrop 
postulates the existence of the “Macroscopic Atom,”’ which is in effect 
the Curved Universe of relativity. In either case, an improbable theory 
to explain improbability in energy-terms does not explain life, mind, 
meaning, beauty, God. Incompleteness-within-wholeness posits a God 
of Love, Personality immanent in the Universe. It explains a world of 
increasing tensions of spiritual interdependence and the world of ex- 
tremely improbable and complex energy-configurations which serve 
it: for Love makes limitation significant as the medium of that spir- 
itual interdependence. 

Science as spirit, as aim, as tool, as fact, as pattern of logical analysis 
is a life-giving element in our intellectual climate. Science as method 
and science as World View, must be isolated and put under the spir- 
tual microscope and the humanistic scalpel. Any abstraction from the 
full sense of incompleteness in experience is a negation of God and 
man. One clue to the negation is the hidden assumption that the nega- 
ive effort to remove physical tensions, and the state of equilibrium 
hus achieved, constitute the positive dynamics of life and mind. ‘The 
‘esult is man-without-man, man-without-God, frustration, meaning- 
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lessness. Church, school, college remain guilty of criminal negligence 
until they denature the deposits of psyche-splitting assumptions and 
inferences found in scientific method and science-as-World View. 
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THE STATE OF THE CHURCH IN JAPAN 
By CHARLES IGLEHART 


I 


HE Church in Modern Japan. The Christian movement in 
Japan has had a history of crisis from its very beginning. It 
has moved with its nation from one phase to the next, each 

phase leaving its stratum in the subsoil of the church’s life. 

Ninety years ago when Protestant foreign missions came to Japan, 
and eighty years ago when the church was coming to birth, the Japa- | 
nese were an ancient people of Asia, their country being suddenly 
opened to Western influence. The church was at once an extension of 
Western Christianity and an expression of vital Christian experience 
in terms of Asiatic personality and social form. Christianity in Japan 
is still one of the “Younger Churches.” It is historically the product of 
the foreign mission of the older churches. Related by ties of personal 
acquaintance, of financial aid, and of traditional organization to the 
churches of the West, it has been viewed as somewhat alien by the 
Japanese public. It has belonged to two worlds. 

It is a small church, judged by the scale of its Buddhist or Shinto 
contemporaries. Scarcely a quarter of a million members served by two 
thousand clergy would be a fair estimate of its peak size in the mid 
thirties. That comes to less than one to three hundred of population. 

But Japan did not remain merely one of the ancient peoples of Asia, 
and the church has moved in the forefront of the nation in its adop- 
tion of a modern way of life and the acceptance of a place in a world 
society. If the church found difficulty penetrating the rural life of 
Japan, at least it was at home in town and city life. It breathed the cos- 
mopolitanism of the capitals, and spread easily among the middle 
classes who make up the web of modern societies. 

The membership was intelligent and literate. ‘The quality of leader- 
ship was really conspicuous, both in the cases of men and of women, 
of ministers, and of educators, and social workers. ‘The scope of inter- 
est of the Protestant churches in Japan was substantially as wide as 
that of sister churches of the West. Its ecumenical relations were genu- 


ine and much prized. 
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Although strong educational institutions have grown up within the 
Christian movement, they have not overshadowed the churches. Nor 
have the standards of qualifications for the ministry been inferior to 
those of the staffs of schools and colleges. Considerable numbers of 
men and women of promise after study abroad have returned to re- 
sume their work inconspicuously with their colleagues in church or 
school or settlement. Missionaries have worked happily in a swiftly 
maturing situation of Christian co-operation. 

The Church in Expanding Empire. But Japan did not remain 
merely a modern nation normally related to world life. It moved on to 
aspire to empire. Indeed it became empire in fact as well as name. And 
it did this through a succession of successful wars. Not since before the 
turn of the century have the Japanese people had time to stop and take 
breath. One war led to another, with a continuous spiral of expansion. 
Industry at home and territory abroad have piled up to gigantic pro- 
portions. The tensions upon the island nation have been terrific, ne- 
cessitating a thorough overhauling of the structure of the state. This 
revolution, although largely accomplished without bloodshed, has 
been the major fact of Japanese life since 1931. It was inevitable that 
the Christian churches should be deeply influenced by it. ‘They have, 
for fifteen years, been living in the atmosphere of a typhoon. 

At the vortex was the virtual deification of the nation by the promo- 
tion of the state cult of Shinto, at the court and at public shrines, as 
well as throughout the school system. For years the churches protested 
against this public employment of a voluntary faith to promote na- 
tional ends. But as the pressures increased the church officially availed 
itself of the government interpretation of attendance at the shrines as 
extra-religious, and advised the members to conform. 


Il 


The Christian Movement in Wartime. In the summer of 1940 the 
national crisis took an acute turn involving the Christian movement. 
Whether justifiably or not, the nation thought it was in danger of its 
life and that total national unity must be achieved at all costs. This 
view was generally shared by the Christians, who gave basic consent to 
the pressures exerted by government, even though these meant funda- 
mental changes in the church’s life. Regimentation was the order of 
the hour, and it was accepted by the churches, almost all of which in 
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June, 1941, united in the Church of Christ in Japan. Indeed, through- 
out the war years the official attitude of the church was one of unques- 
tioning co-operation with the state. 

‘There were individuals who, as heads of schools or as ministers, gave 
‘their unyielding witness to the primacy of Jesus Christ over all other 
authorities, and they suffered for their faith by repeated detentions, 
investigations, imprisonment, and in the case of a number of persons, 
of death in prison or soon after release. ‘The issue was usually over 
belief in the second coming of Christ as judge and ruler on earth, as in 
the case of nearly three hundred Holiness church leaders, and of about 
thirty Seventh Day Adventists. Several bishops of the Anglican-Episco- 
pal church also were detained and investigated for refusing to join 
the united Church of Christ in Japan. 

The political situation naturally led to the elimination of foreign 
missionaries from positions of administration. Since Japan’s affiliation 
was with the Axis powers and most of the Protestant missionaries were 
from the United Kingdom and the United States, all ecumenical ties 
were broken. Soon actual war rendered communications impossible 
and isolated the Japanese church within its own society. 

Under the Religious Bodies Law of 1940, Christianity was now one 
of the three “recognized” religions of Japan — a status devoutly appre- 
ciated by this little minority who had always had to struggle against 
the stigma of being different from the rest of the community. Never 
outlawed, they were nevertheless not quite fully accepted by Japanese 
society at large. 

The new position, however, carried with it new responsibilities to 
the nation now engaged in the grimmest struggle of his history. In as- 
sociation with the Federated Buddhist and Shinto organizations, the 
Christian Church was expected to implement its sanction of the war 
effort by theological rationalization. It was to maintain morale by the 
use of all its resources, encouraging the public to attain ever greater 
degrees of sacrifice and loyalty. The early victories of 1941 and 1942 
were celebrated in the churches by services of thanksgiving, and 
prayers for greater ones were publicly offered. 

Ministers and some laymen with training overseas and knowledge 
of foreign languages were mobilized and sent to the Asiatic Con- 
tinent and the Pacific Islands to accompany the armies. Their work 
in China, Malaysia, the Philippines, and Indonesia was that of liaison 
with the religious communities in those newly acquired outposts of 
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empire. The more seasoned leaders were used in Korea, Manchuria, 
and North China to effect unification of churches similar to that of 
the church in Japan. % 

A Ministry of Comfort. With the turn of the tides of war, the church 
in Japan went through the same experiences as the rest of the nation. 
The first expectations of victory gradually faded, and the first ominous 
sounds of approaching disaster could be heard by sensitive ears. Pres- 
ently the home islands had become battlefields under the mass bomb- 
ing and burning of the Allied enemy forces. 

The available records of the last year of war, from the summer of 
1944 to 1945, are limited to the meager files of but three or four Chris- 
tian periodicals, but they are sufficient to show the picture of a Chris- 
tian church bravely ministering to the people. ‘The grandiose inter- 
pretations of Japan’s role in the reconstruction of Asia are forgotten 
in the preoccupation with the misery, the fears, and the bewilderment 
of a people who had never known defeat or successful invasion, but 
who were about to taste the bitterness of both. 

Not all the sacrifices of Shinto nor the masses before the ornate al- 
tars of Buddhism, nor the prayers in the Christian churches could give 
Japan the victory. But.in the fateful months before the surrender, the 
deeper resources of the Christian faith shone in a new splendor, as in 
editorials and in reported sermons and lectures the problems of suf- 
fering, of defeat, and of death are given answers in terms of the pur- 
poses and providence of God as revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Following the defeat of the Japanese navy in 1944 a discussion arose 
in the Diet on the question whether the gods could be angry at their 
own people, and might be punishing them by defeat. In the official 
periodical of the Church of Christ a series of editorials gave the Chris- 
tian rationale of suffering and of defeat. And when in 1945 the nation 
was sending its ‘“kamikaze troops”’ to certain death in a desperation of 
resistance, articles appeared in the same church organ setting forth the 
idea of God, the Father of Jesus Christ, who in Calvary showed the 
meaning of suffering, fearlessness of death, and of a certain expecta- 
tion of eternal life. One editorial on the suffering love of God was 
especially noteworthy. 

A new humility and integrity are seen coming to the surface, and 
they are the more convincing because they are of the essential genius 
of the Christian faith that hitherto had been warped by the pressures 
and exigencies of the war effort. 
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The Churches in a Nation Facing Defeat. When one remembers 
the depths out of which this voice of Christian comfort and leadership 
came the marvel is the greater. In the desperation of the struggle dur- 
ing 1943 and 1944 every possible resource of property, plant, and per- 
sonnel was swept into service. Church buildings had to be offered to 
the community for a variety of neighborhood uses. In some instances 
it was impracticable to reserve even one hour a week for a worship 
service. | 

Ministers were mobilized for work in industry, as morale officers, 
or even as laborers in factories. The same was true of the entire facul- 
ties and student bodies of Christian schools. Almost every legitimate 
activity of the Christian movement was dislocated or abruptly stopped. 

As the dreaded raids became more incessant and landings were 
feared, rumors spread that Japanese Christians would be the points of 
contact for the invaders, that they had always been spies and their 
loyalty always doubtful. Although these false charges were indignantly 
repudiated by Christian spokesmen, they had their effects in dimin- 
ished attendance at services. 

When the deluge of fire came it engulfed the churches and par- 
sonages with the rest. Of the two thousand church buildings, five hun- 
dred were destroyed. These were mostly in the cities and larger towns 
which were the arterial centers for Japanese life and for church life as 
well. In many cases the whole parish was obliterated along with the 
church which served it. After fleeing with his family from their burn- 
ing parsonage, one pastor in Tokyo tells of going back to call on his 
parishioners. Out of seventy-eight families, he could find only six that 
had found shelter somewhere in the vicinity. He had to house his fam- 
ily in a single room in the suburbs. ‘Vhat was typical of conditions in 
many of the churches from January to August of 1945. 

Yet, even under these trials the Christian church continued to give 
its witness to the sustaining grace of God, and it lifted its voice in con- 
demnation of the moral weaknesses showing in Japanese society under 
the strains. 

The Church in Defeat. The young Christian movement in Japan 
had already undergone the experiences of modernization and indus- 
trialization of society, of being a part of expanding empire, and then 
of a desperate war effort. It now went hurtling with its people into de- 
feat, surrender and occupation. 
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The announcement of surrender was made by the Emperor in his 
broadcast of August 15, 1945. The shock it caused can scarcely be de- 
scribed. It had been felt by many that defeat was inevitable, but no 
one dreamed of an immediate cessation of resistance. Indeed even 
after hearing the broadcast many persons did not know that it meant 
surrender, and would not believe it. Another two weeks brought the 
occupying enemy forces to a terrified people. Humiliation, despair, 
exhaustion, and nervous over-strain marked the days of the late sum- 
mer and early autumn. 

The Christian churches seem to have been among the first to come 
out of the near-trauma that lay upon the nation. Under the premier- 
ship of Prince Higashi-Kuni, the position of special counsellor was 
given to Toyohiko Kagawa, and at once the influence of his versatile 
personality was felt. Christian leaders were called into conference and 
their help besought for the reconstruction of Japanese society. 

A “Movement for Contrition” was launched. This came to nothing 
because, though it was a sound insight on the part of the Christians, 
it was promoted by the government, which thus laid itself open to the 
charge of hypocrisy for having first led the people into a war and then 
calling on them to repent of it. 

During the war, the Church of Christ in Japan had put its authority 
into the hands of a small group of officers. First it was an executive 
committee; then a smaller special executive committee; then, under 
emergency rulings, the final decisions were left to the single director 
of the church. Such a concentration of authority seems to have been 
desired by no one, but it reflects the impossibility of travel first from 
distant regions to Tokyo, and later even from one part of ‘Tokyo to an- 
other. Also the lack of printed communications was a complicating 
factor. 


IV 


Early Steps toward Reconstruction. One of the first acts of the occu- 
pation authorities was to direct the rescinding of the Religious Bodies 
Law under which the Christian churches had been supervised. In 
place of it a very simple Religious Corporations Ordinance was pro- 
mulgated, permitting the registration of any religious body with the 
right of property holding, the propriety of its activities to be left to the 
ordinary procedure of the civil or criminal codes, and no discretion 
given the government to pass on the suitability of its teachings. 
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‘This was only one aspect of the general policy of encouragement of 
democratic action adopted by the occupation authorities. Perhaps the 
central issue was that of the relation of Shinto to the state, through 
public shrines, schools, and the imperial court. In December this was 
dealt with by a clear separation of this and all other religions from 
public administration, funds, or ceremonies. This placed all religious 
activities upon a common level, and gave to the Japanese Christian 
church for the first time in its history every right accorded other 
faiths, without the restrictions and detailed regulations of government 
jurisdiction. 

These gains were so great that a Catholic leader in Nagasaki re- 
ferred to the havoc caused by the atomic bomb as the “‘great sacrifice 
by which we have won the marvellous gift of full religious liberty.” 
The last Christian leaders still in confinement under the Defense of 
the Realm Act were released. Christian periodicals from that time on 
evidence an attitude of freedom of thinking in contrast to the conven- 
tional themes and treatment of public issues of the wartime period. 
The entire weight of editorial writing in the church papers has been 
that of an intelligent and enthusiastic support of voluntary, demo- 
cratic procedures in both politics and religion. 

The Occupation and the Churches. Inasmuch as the Christian 
movement in Japan is now functioning in a controlled society it is to 
some extent conditioned by the nature of that control, just as during 
the war it responded to the controls exercised by the Japanese govern- 
ment and society. There have been many fears that a military occupa- 
tion would operate unfavorably to the Christian churches. ‘This might 
be either through oppressive measures, or contrariwise through a too 
close association with the alien power, with the inevitable reactions 
from public thought. 

These fears have thus far not been realized. Instead there has been 
achieved almost from the day of occupation a degree of mutuality and 
rapport that is scarcely believable. ‘The Japanese women representing 
the W.C.T.U. who met the first detachments of American troops with 
tea and refreshments were as surprised at the gentlemanly behavior 
of the men as the men were at their courtesy. Leaving aside individual 
exceptions, the general reaction between the occupation forces and the 
Japanese populace has been such that there has been no taboo upon 


mutual co-operation. 
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Freedom of interplay between the authorities and the Christian 
movement owes much to the personal attitude of the commanding gen- 
eral, Douglas MacArthur. Since his initial broadcast on the occasion of 
the surrender, he has lost no opportunity to express his interest in re- 
ligious concerns as well as his belief in the essential integrity of the 
Japanese people. This is generally known, so that Japanese Christian 
leaders have availed themselves of the access and favorable attitudes 
understood to exist at headquarters. 

A similar kindliness on the part of regional commanders has fre- 
quently been reported, as well as many informal favors and privileges 
eranted to local churches or Christian institutions. 

Another encouragement to the churches has come through the ac- 
tivities of the chaplains. Although their official duties le solely with 
the Allied personnel, they have in innumerable instances found time 
and interests to devote to helping the Japanese churches and schools. 
In some cases the help has been of a permanent nature, as in the estab- 
lishment of the new Japan Bible Seminary in ‘Tokyo. A course of lec- 
tures on Christianity delivered by the chief of chaplains, Ivan Bennett, 
at the Nippon University attracted national attention. 

This mutual co-operation has made possible the early renewal of 
fellowship with the churches of the West. Four representatives of the 
American churches were permitted to enter Japan as early as October, 
and their visit did wonders in restoring morale and a sense of belong- 
ing to the world church on the part of the Japanese Christian move- 
ment. ‘Ties were maintained through the few former missionaries who 
were with the Allied personnel, till the arrival of the first resident 
representatives of the missions in the spring. ; 

Deputations from England and Canada have since added their 
strands to the living cords that are now binding the Japanese move- 
ment into the world Christian fabric. 


Vv 


Issues Facing the Church. In early June, 1946, the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Christ in Japan was held. The problems before 
that body chart the course of the church for immediately coming days. 
First there is the matter of subsistence for ministers and members. 
The ruin in Japan is colossal, — not only its physical destruction, but 
still more the disruption of life by the surrender and occupation. War- 
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ime activities were abnormal, to be sure, but they were activities and 
hey provided work and income for everyone. 

All that momentum was stopped at full speed, leaving a churning 
haos, loss of direction, and a baffled waiting for orders. This was true 
n the fields of industry, of finance, of politics, of education, of relief 
nd welfare, and of all other societal activities. 

Inflation has added its own particular aggravation to all other prob- 
ems, and with it the practices of the black market and the govern- 
nent’s counter measures of freezing and control. In the midst of this 
omplex condition of affairs the pastors and many member-families 
re without adequate food, clothing or shelter. The church with its 
lender resources is trying to deal with this problem. 

Associated with the matter of subsistence is that of at least a tempo- 
ary reconstruction of lost properties. ‘The scattered congregations of 
apan are giving pathetic testimony to their need and longing for some 
anctuary, be it merely a barrack shed, where they can find a corporate 
enter for their church life. ‘That is being grappled with, though in- 
lation varying from thirty to one hundred times, the freezing of cur- 
ency, and the scarcity and control of building materials make the 
lifficulties almost insurmountable. 

Internal Reorganization. On the scale of national planning, the 
zhurch of Christ in Japan is making its own structural adjustments to 
he new Japan. The constitution is being revised. This is not merely 
yy the lopping off of the bureau of East Asia affairs, or the dropping 
f the work of the indoctrination bureau, but by a thorough change 
n the locus of authority. It is being shifted from the one director — an 
fice now abolished — to the Moderator of the General Assembly 
vith a large executive committee, and particularly to the seventeen 
Jistricts with their subordinate organizations. 

The personnel of leadership has not greatly changed. After five 
ears of arduous and faithful service as Moderator-Director, Mitsuru 
Tomita has been succeeded by the irenic Congregational pastor 
Michio Kozaki, well known in Christian circles beyond Japan. Of the 
hirty persons comprising the new Executive Committee two-thirds 
re the familiar, tested leaders, while about one-third are younger men 
yho give promise of future leadership. 

Within the Church of Christ in Japan have been two groups whose 
nclusion was not altogether from voluntary desire. They are the 
srmer Salvation Army and certain portions of the Anglican-Episco- 
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pal church. Both are completing a withdrawal with full understanding 
and good will, in order to close their ranks and resume their work as 
separate bodies. 

It remains for the future to show whether the temporarily adopted 
revised constitution will still hold, or whether a larger degree of au- 
tonomy for the former constituent denominational groupings will be 
restored, as in 1941 when the church was first formed. It is also pos- 
sible that there may be further denominational withdrawals. In any 
event it appears that the church is viewed by all as a genuine church, 
with bonds of common faith and work strong enough to hold it to- 
gether in permanence. | 

No reliable statistics for the churches are available. It is believed 
that during the war the active membership dropped to about one-half, 
A year after the war ended it is now on the upturn, but has not reached 
the prewar level. This, however, is no index of the attendance at 
worship services, much less of the expectancy of Japanese society with 
regard to the Christian religion. With the shattering of the national 
hopes, the national gods have gone into the twilight. ‘The people are 
longing for direction and spiritual anchorage. ‘They believe that in 
the universal sweep of the Christian message there may be for them a 
gospel of life. Christian meetings are largely attended, and all minis- 
ters report opportunities for work far beyond their ability to meet. 

The Schools and Affiliated Agencies. The Christian schools all suf- 
fered from the wartime pressures, and during the latter years could 
scarcely carry on educational work at all. In this, they simply shared 
the fate of all other schools in the country. Most of them, too, modified 
their distinctive Christian observances, chapel services and Bible in- 
struction, though there were some that did maintain these throughout 
the war. But the schools did survive, and virtually all came through 
without financial embarrassment. Now the full Christian witness has 
been resumed. In some cases changes in leadership are taking place. In 
general the educational work of the church is full of hope and prom- 
ise for the future, though the restoration of lost physical plants is a 
problem of major proportions. 

The affiliated agencies of the Christian movement underwent 
changes of organization and severe reduction of program during the 
war. Publishing was cut down to almost nothing. Bible production was 
at a minimum, nationally organized youth work virtually disappeared, 
and Sunday Schools could hardly operate. 
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With the end of the war, one by one these related activities of the 
churches have been coming back to life. The recovery has scarcely 
nore than begun, since Japan is still in a state of partial paralysis. In 
ome respects society is far worse stricken than during the height of 
he war. But notwithstanding the present difficulties and privations 
most of the former Christian affiliated agencies are resuming their 
work. In this they are receiving the active aid of the churches of the 
West. Gifts of large numbers of Japanese Bibles and hymnals, and the 
sromise of relief funds and supplies are substantial encouragement 
0 recovery. 

Ecumenical Relationships. Missionaries are desired and invited by 
he Japanese church. A commitee on Home and Foreign Co-operation 
s the channel for maintaining contacts and in joint conference with 
nissionary representatives is now at work on specific plans and re- 
juests. In the “three-year-forward movement” just initiated it is hoped 
hat visiting speakers and leaders from overseas will have a full share. 

Organizational integration with the world-Christian movement has 
till to be worked out, though there is no question of the intention 
»f the Japanese churches to accomplish it. It is as yet too early to pre- 
lict the actual structure that will emerge. ‘There may be a regrouping 
yf the churches and the afhliated agencies as formerly in the National 
christian Council. This would naturally form a constituent part of 
he International Missionary Council as heretofore. 

Membership in the World Council of Churches might possibly oper- 
tte through some such body as a federation of churches, including the 
Shurch of Christ in Japan, the Anglican-Episcopal and any other exist- 
ng Protestant churches, though as yet no such action has been taken. ° 
\ revived National Christian Council would seem to be the more 
ikely organ for co-operation. 

The Japanese Christian movement bears in its life today all the 
aried and critical experiences through which it has passed in its com- 
yaratively short life-history. All the stratifications we have indicated 
re there to give it a distinctive individuality. Yet, at its heart it shares 
he experiences of the church universal and of the classic Christian 
radition. It belongs fully to ecumenical Christianity, and in that 
nighty movement it should have a worthy share. 


THE WORLD COUNCIL CONTINUES 
TO TAKE SHAPE 


By HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


N the first fortnight of last August, a series of five meetings in Eng 

land carried several steps further the projection of the Work 

Council of Churches into the post-war period, which had beet 
initiated by the Provisional Committee at Geneva in the previou 
February. (See CHRISTENDOM, Summer issue, 1946, pp. 341 ff.) 

The first in the series, held at the lovely retreat center of St. Julians 
Horsham, Sussex, was the initial session of the special committee unde. 
the chairmanship of Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert charged with formu 
lating plans for the first Assembly of the World Council. ‘This wa 
followed immediately by a meeting of the Administrative Committe 
of the Provisional Committee. From August 4 to 7 at Girton College 
Cambridge, was held the much-publicized Conference of the Churche: 
on International Affairs. On its adjournment, the Study Commissior 
of the World Council convened for its first regular post-war consulta 
tion. Lastly, a special group of Biblical scholars was brought togethe 
in London under the sponsorship of the Study Commission for a pre 
liminary exploration of the theme, “The Authority and Relevance o 
the Social and Political Message of the Bible for Today.” 

This sequence of five gatherings gives an admirable indication o 
the fashion in which the World Council, still technically “in proces 
of formation,” is actually taking shape. 


‘I 


The recommendations of the Committee on Assembly Arrange 
ments, as subsequently modified and confirmed by the Administrativ: 
Committee, provide: 


1. ‘That the first Assembly of the World Council shall convene from August 2. 
to September 5, 1948. 

2. ‘That the place of meeting shall be in Holland, in response to urgent invita 
tions from the Netherlands Reformed Church, the bishops of the Old Catholi 
Church of the Netherlands, and the Ecumenical Council of the Netherlands. 

3. That, in addition to the regular membership of the Assembly which wil 
consist of not more than four hundred and fifty delegates officially appointed b 
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thurches which are members of the World Council, provision shall be made for 
he presence in a consultative capacity of representatives from the various other 
cumenical organizations, from world confessional and national or regional in- 
erdenominational bodies, of members of the Provisional Committee, chairmen 
f its permanent commissions and committees, and members of the executive 
taff who may not be elected delegates (provided that the total number of con- 
ultants shall not be more than ten percent of the official membership of the As- 
embly). 

4. That Churches invited to join the World Council which have not yet ac- 
epted, and the United Nations, UNESCO and the I.L.O., shall each be offered 
he privilege of sending one observer to the Assembly. 

5. That provision shall be made for youth representatives and visitors as far as 
iccommodations permit. 

6. That, except for the opening day and Sundays, each day’s program shall 
all into three parts — the mornings to be devoted to sectional and general ses- 
ions on the main theme: “Man’s Disorder and God’s Design” (a rewording ap- 
sroved by the Provisional Committee on recommendation of the Study Commis- 
ion, of the theme originally phrased as ‘““The Order of God and the Disorder of 
Man’’); the afternoons to be reserved for the business of the Council; and the 
venings to be given to plenary sessions and public gatherings with addresses. 

7. That plenary sessions shall, in general, be open to the press. 

8. That, in addition to daily services of worship according to the practice of 
lifferent Communions, services of Holy Communion after the custom of the 
yrincipal historic traditions may be arranged in consultation with a special Com- 
nittee on Worship, although none of these will be an official service of the As- 
embly. 

g. That, since the provisional constitution cannot be amended until the first 
\ssembly meets, the Assembly shall be organized in accordance with the Consti- 
ution drafted at Utrecht and submitted to the Churches as the basis of their 
dherence. 

10. That a special budget of $100,000 to cover the preparation for and ex- 
venses of the Assembly shall be provided by the member Churches. 


These decisions outline the framework of plans as thus far de- 
reloped. The Assembly is defined by the Constitution as “the principal 
uthority” of the World Council. Its primary responsibilities are legis- 
ative. It will be confronted by a vast accumulation of matters requir- 
ng discussion and decision, all the more numerous and complex be- 
ause of the long deferment of the meeting, and because of the some- 
yhat anomalous status of the Council’s wartime operation. It is in- 
ended, however, that this first Assembly shall be very much more than 
‘business session. Here, the major Communions of non-Roman Chris- 
endom will come together for the first time in the persons of officially 
lesignated representatives. It will be their task to seek to give guidance 
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to the Churches on the central problems of our day. Accordingly, it 
is planned that a full half of the Assembly’s time shall be occupied with 
the great issues of Christian faith and message. In order that these dis- 
cussions may marshal the best wisdom and vision of all the Churches, 
a two-year program of preparatory study under the guidance of the 
Council’s Study Commission is proposed to the member Churches. 

Overpressed as is the World Council’s meager staff to discharge 
adequately the heavy assignment of normal tasks, much of its creative 
thought and energy must now be turned toward the Assembly. ‘The 
hopes of those who care deeply for the unity of Christ’s Church will 
likewise come more and more to focus upon that event. 


II 


The agenda of the Administrative Committee of the Provisional 
Committee convey some impression of the scope and diversity of the 
present activities of the World Council. In addition to its review of 
preliminary plans for the first Assembly, the Administrative Commit- 
tee dealt with the following major matters: 

1. Acceptance of membership in the World Council by three ad- 
ditional Churches — the Lutheran Church of Slovakia, the Restored 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Holland, and the Reformed Church 
of Slovakia — was reported, thus bringing the total membership to 
ninety-three Churches from over thirty countries. 

2. ‘The matter of invitation to additional Younger Churches was 
again considered. (At a subsequent meeting of a subcommittee with 
the officers of the International Missionary Council authorized to act 
on this question, it was agreed: 


a. That invitations to Younger Churches already invited but which have not 
yet replied should be renewed. 

b. ‘That the International Missionary Council will prepare by January 1, 1947 
a list of other Younger Churches which are clearly eligible, and invitations will 
go forward to them forthwith. 

c. ‘That the status of Younger Churches about whose eligibility there is some 
uncertainty will be given continuing study looking toward later action.) 


3. The participation of the Orthodox Churches in the World 
Council was given careful study. Concrete steps were authorized look- 
ing toward the establishing of closer ¢ontacts between representatives 
of the Council and the leaders of both Russian- and Greek-speaking 
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shurches. It is hoped that the adhesion of a number of additional 
Orthodox Churches may result. 

4. Gratifying progress in the launching of the new Ecumenical In- 
titute was reported. [Later details are given in Dr. Bennett’s article 
yn page 10 of this issue. ] 

5. Most of the decisions regarding the new Commission on Inter- 
rational Affairs were deferred until the Cambridge Conference which 
ollowed immediately. 

6. ‘he Committee of the newly formed Youth Department had al- 
eady held one meeting under the chairmanship of Miss Madeleine 
Barot. A statement of policy recommended by this Committee was 
idopted. Hearty approval was also given to plans for the second World 
Ganference of Christian Youth to be held in Oslo from July 29 to 
August 9, 1947 with an anticipated attendance of 1300 delegates. In 
he convening of this Conference, all of the ecumenical organizations 
which are especially concerned with youth will join. The Rev. Francis 
House, formerly of the staff of the British Student Christian Move- 
ment, is serving as Secretary of the World Council’s Youth Depart- 
nent, and will also act as Executive Secretary of the World Youth 
Jonference. 

47. The Department of Reconstruction and Interchurch Aid, under 
he vigorous and statesmanlike direction of the Rt. Rev. J. Hutchi- 
on Cockburn, former Moderator of the Church of Scotland, con- 
inues to advance by leaps and bounds. ‘The staff composed of secre- 
aries under appointment by the Department and others “lent” by 
rarious Churches in the United States and elsewhere steadily increases 
n numbers, though it is still gravely overtaxed to handle the rapidly 
xpanding program. A Division on Material Aid has been created. 
New projects include an appeal for $1,000,000 for the re- equipment 
»f pastors, the purchase of a sanatorium in Switzerland, and the organi- 
ation of an individual food-parcel service for Christians in “ex- 
‘nemy”’ countries. 

8. The tragic plight of refugees continues to claim the compassion- 
te concern and action of the World Council. On recommendation of 
ts Refugee Commission, the following resolution was adopted: 

The Administrative Committee of the World Council of Churches urges upon 


he nations the need for a radical and generous solution being found for the 
rroblems of refugees and displaced persons. ‘The material and spiritual suffering 
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of these people, and the social disruption consequent upon their present condi: 
tion, place upon governments the necessity of making ample plans of emigration, 
by which alone the hardships of the refugees can be relieved. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees have today neither home nor hope, and the burden of their 
maintenance, which ought to be carried by all nations, falls on a few countries, 
many of them incapable of bearing it. 

The Administrative Committee urges the Social and Economic Council of the 
United Nations to stand fast by the governing principles already accepted, espe- 
cially by that which refuses to compel any genuine refugee to return home 
against judgment and conscience. 

The Administrative Committee urges governments to accept responsibility for 
the resettlement of genuine refugees, by finding and offering suitable areas of 
land, by providing transport, by accepting these people in family units and train- 
ing them to take their place in the national life, and by leading them forward to 
full citizenship. 

The Administrative Committee further urges on the churches the necessity of 
their taking their share in the solution of these problems in the spirit of their 
Lord who had compassion on the multitude (because they were as sheep without 
a shepherd). 


g. Another special project which engaged the World Council 
heavily throughout the recent war and which, it had been hoped, 
might be brought to conclusion with the return to “peace” still de- 
mands attention — service to prisoners of war. A year after the termi- 
nation of hostilities, some millions of German prisoners remain be- 
hind barbed wire in victor lands, mostly at forced labor in rebuilding 
the devastation wrought by their own military forces. The Adminis. 
trative Committee recognized this as a situation calling for a clear 


and strong expression of the Christian conscience to the Allied govern. 
ments: 


The Administrative Committee of the World Council of Churches calls the at 
_ tention of the governments concerned to the continued indeterminate detention 
of prisoners of war in allied hands as a matter of grave anxiety to the churches ir 
Europe and America. While recognising the efforts of the respective government: 
to secure satisfactory treatment for the prisoners it feels bound to emphasise the 
steady deterioration in morale, and the increasing failure of all attempts de 
signed for re-education due to the complete uncertainty in the prisoners’ mind: 
as to the duration of their captivity and the fate of their families. 

It therefore addresses an urgent appeal to those governments of the Unitec 
Nations which are still keeping men and women of the ex-enemy nations as pris 
oners of war to accelerate their release, and to frame and publish without delay < 
definite scheme of repatriation giving clear information as to the approximate 
dates at which different categories are to be repatriated. 
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_ It also proposes that an appeal be issued to nationals of ex-enemy countries, 
including prisoners of war, to volunteer for work, under satisfactory conditions 
and for adequate pay, in those countries which need labour for purposes of re- 
construction. 


10. Fresh consideration was given to the World Council’s relations 
with sister ecumenical organizations, especially the International Mis- 
sionary Council, the World’s Y.M.C.A., the World’s Y.W.C.A., the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, and the World Alliance for 
International Friendship through the Churches, and steps were au- 
thorized to effect an even closer co-ordination with each of these bodies. 
Relations with the various United Nations organizations were referred 
to the Cambridge Conference. 

11. The proposal which had been urged upon the Provisional Com- 
mittee in February that the Constitution of the World Council be 
amended to provide for representation in the Assembly and on the 
Central Committee through world confessional bodies rather than on 
a geographical basis was carefully re-examined in the light of inquiries 
carried forward in the interim. It was decided to urge the Provisional 
Committee to sponsor an amendment which would empower the As- 
sembly itself to allocate seats in the Central Committee which, in turn, 
would determine allocation of places in subsequent Assemblies “due 
regard being given to such factors as numerical size [of Churches], 
adequate confessional representation and adequate geographical dis- 
tribution.” It was felt that this is a far better plan than either alter- 
native previously considered, and that it 1s likely to find favor with all 
concerned. 

12. Progress was noted in the plans for the projected ecumenical 
journal, Koinonia, and it is hoped that the first number, under the © 
editorship of Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, may appear in October 1947. 

The next meeting of the Provisional Committee was set for April 
22 to 25, 1947, in the United States. 


III 


The Cambridge Conference on International Affairs had a regret- 
tably bad press in the United States. ‘This was partly due to confusion 
as to its main purpose. Strictly speaking, it was not a conference of the 
Churches to pronounce on pressing contemporary world issues, though 
these rightly and inevitably came up for some consideration. It was a 
consultation called for the express purpose of advising the World 
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Council and the International Missionary Council on the setting up 
of a permanent joint Commission to guide the thought of the Churches 
in these areas. That purpose was accomplished. The Commission 
promises to be such an important instrument of ecumenical education 
and action that its Charter outlining its functions should be carefully 
studied,in detail.* 

The Director of the Commission will be Mr. Kenneth Grubb of 
England, the Associate Director Dr. Frederick Nolde of the United 
States, and an Executive Secretary is still to be chosen. ‘The Commis- 
sion will function principally through two offices, in New York and 
London; will command a sizeable budget for its program; and, in ad- 
dition to its major purpose of stimulating and guiding the thought of 
Churches in all lands on pressing issues in the international field, will 
represent the World Church in relation to the many new organs which 
have come into being conjointly with the United Nations. ‘Thus, the 
Churches should have a more effective instrument than ever previously 
to mobilize Christian insight and opinion in support of world order. 


IV 


To those who were privileged to be present at all five in this se- 
quence of ecumenical gatherings, much the most exciting and hearten- 
ing was the meeting of the World Council’s Study Commission. The 
Commission had been able to come together only once previously, at 
St. Germain near Paris in January 1939. An informal “rump” ses- 
sion had been held in Geneva in February 1946. But now the Com- 
mission was to hold its first plenary session after an interruption of 
over seven years, during which contact had been maintained only 
through occasional and difficult correspondence. 

About twenty-five members were in attendance. They were drawn 
widely from the major schools of theological outlook within the con- 
stituency of the World Council. The roster sounds like a roll-call of the 
strongest minds of Protestant and Orthodox Christendom (someone 
facetiously dubbed them “the World Council’s Brain Trust’) — Dr. 
Emil Brunner from Switzerland, Bishop Aulen of Sweden, Dr. Hen- 
drik Kraemer of Holland, Dr. John Baillie of Scotland, Dr. J. H. Old- 
ham, Professor Hodges, Mrs. Kathleen Bliss, Dr. Urban, Bishop 


* The full text of the Charter is available from the New York office of the World Council, 
297 4th Avenue, for ten cents per copy. 
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Stephen Neill and the Rev. Oliver Tompkins of England, Dr. Francis 
Wei of China, Prof. Alivisatos of the Greek Orthodox Church, Father 
Florovsky of the Russian Orthodox Seminary in Paris, Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Dr. Walter Horton, Dr. John Bennett, Dr. Henry Smith 
Leiper of the United States, and half a dozen others. 

As discussion passed from person to person around the conference 
table, an almost unbelievable fact made its presence unmistakably 
clear. To the amazement of each participant, the most considered and 
strongly held convictions of the various members on the great issues 
of Christian faith and its message to today’s world were discovered to 
run on almost parallel lines. Not a major divergence of a divisive kind 
could be evoked. This is the more remarkable when the representative 
character of the group is recognized, when it is recalled that a number 
of those present, in the immediately pre-war conferences at Oxford, 
Edinburgh and Madras, had found their minds in sharp, though 
friendly, opposition, and when the separation of silence which the 
war had forced upon communication among them is weighed. Here 
is something utterly new within ecumenical Christianity. Could there 
be more convincing evidence of a slowly forming “ecumenical mind,” 
taking shape with larger and larger unity under the impact of these 
terrible days through which the Churches are passing? 

The Commission’s attention was preoccupied almost wholly with 
the task assigned to it by the Provisional Committee — to plan the 
preparations leading up to the first Assembly of the Council. As al- 
ready mentioned, the main theme is to be ““Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design.” The four sub-topics have been reworded as follows: 

“The Universal Church in God’s Design” 

‘“God’s Design and Man’s Witness” 

‘The Church and the Disorder of Society” 

‘The Church and International Affairs” 
Preparation of the Churches on the last topic will be the responsibility 
of the new Commission on International Affairs. The Study Commis- 
sion will carry general oversight of all plans, and full responsibility for 
the first three topics. A prospectus developing the meaning of the 
themes and outlining the proposed process of preparation is already 
available. 

This meeting of the Study Commission, followed by a smaller con- 
ference in London on the authority and relevance of the social and 
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political message of the Bible, brought to fitting climax two weeks of 
intense labor of mind and heart in the interest of World Christianity. 
Several of those who participated in the Study Commission’s discus- 
sion regarded it as the most extraordinary and thrilling session of its 
kind in which they had ever shared. They believe they are not deceived 
as to the reality, the depth and breadth of the ecumenical consensus 
which was there disclosed. And, if that consensus is a fact, and a grow- 
ing fact, it may hold larger promise for the advance of Christian unity 
than almost any other development since the decision to launch the 
World Council itself. 


DIRECTING OUR HOLY IMPATIENCE 
FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


By TRUMAN B. DOUGLASS 


WO of its constituent denominations have recently memo- 

rialized the Federal Council of Churches asking that it con- 

vene a conference of representatives of American churches to 

consider the possibility of “immediate closer unity’ among such de- 

nominations as are willing to participate in the discussions and in such 
subsequent action as may be indicated. 

The first of these requests came from the Congregational Christian 

Churches. At their biennial’'General Council held at Grinnell, Iowa 

in June, 1946, the following resolution was adopted without dissent: 


Believing that the unity which now exists among Christians is deeper and 
more inclusive than has yet been expressed in the outward life and organization 
of our churches; 

Confident that there is a holy impatience in the hearts of great numbers of 
Christian people that the church, now set in a world threatened with annihila- 
tion for want of community, shall bear more convincing testimony to the recon- 
ciling power of God through Jesus Christ; 

Mindful of the special urgency felt by returning chaplains and other veterans 
who have experienced in military service the liberty of ministering to and wor- 
shiping with Christians of all communions; 

And assured that the agonies of our generation have quickened in the church 
a new readiness to be obedient to the will of Christ: 

We, the representatives of the Congregational Christian Churches of the 
United States, assembled in General Council, respectfully memorialize the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, asking it to convene a plenary 
session of representatives of American churches to consider the possibility of im- 
mediate closer unity of American denominations which already accord one an- 
other mutual recognition of ministries and sacraments. 

We ask that if favorable response is made to this request it shall be with the 
express understanding that such action shall in no way impair or interrupt ne- 
gotiations looking toward unity which are now being conducted by any of the 
participating denominations. 


The second request came two months later from the International 
Convention of the Disciples of Christ meeting at Columbus. ‘The reso- 
lution, adopted unanimously, follows: 
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Gratefully acknowledging the initiative taken by the General Council of Con- ; 
gregational Christian Churches, we, Disciples of Christ, now assembled in con: 
vention at Columbus, Ohio, do respectfully memorialize the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, asking it to convene a plenary session of 
representatives of American churches to study the possibility of closer unity 
among communions already in sufficient accord in essentials of Christian faith 
and order to give promise that such a conference would result in further and ef- 
fectual achievement in Christian unity. 


At its October meeting the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council directed that all Churches related to the Council be asked to 
indicate whether they will participate in such a conference and desig- 
nate representatives to serve with those of other denominations in de- 
termining its arrangements and agenda. 


I 


Before attempting to indicate some of the reasonable hopes which 
may be found in these proposals we shall do well to take note of the 
tactical theory on which they are based. The two memorials may be 
said to represent an effort to open a third front for the Christian unity 
movement in America — one which will lie approximately midway 
between the two areas where major actions are now going on. On the 
one side are the bilateral negotiations such as those now proceeding 
between the Evangelical and Reformed and the Congregational 
Christian denominations and between the Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians. On the other side is the impressively comprehensive move- 
ment among the non-Roman churches of the world, for which the 
great ecumenical assemblies have provided an organ. ‘The recent peti- 
tions to the Federal Council assume that without jeopardizing success- 
ful action on either of these two salients an intermediate thrust may be 
made. It would be more inclusive than the current two-by-two efforts, 
but sufficiently selective to justify hopes of early fruition. The invita- 
tion to participate in the conversations will be, if the request of the 
petitioning bodies is followed, a general one which seeks to make all 
interested denominations welcome. For the hope of focusing efforts 
within an area where early progress can be made, reliance will be 
placed not upon limiting participation but upon a definition of the 
subject to be considered. According to the Disciples formula that sub- 
ject will be “the possibility of closer unity among communions already 
in sufficient accord in essentials of Christian faith and order to give 
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promise that such a conference would result in further and effectual 
achievement in Christian unity.” The Congregational Christian reso- 
lution attempts a more precise delimitation of subject and calls for 
consideration of “‘the possibility of immediate closer unity of Ameri- 
can denominations which already accord one another mutual recog- 
nition of ministries and sacraments.” It thus essays a by-passing of 
two of the most troublesome obstacles in the way of rapid progress 
toward union. Whether or not a given denomination does actually 
recognize the ministries and sacraments of other participating bodies 
should be determined by itself. If it were excluded from the considera- 
tions of the conference it would be self-excluded and not disqualified 
by_an external judgment. 

It is to be hoped that preparations for the sessions will be made with 
the care and thoroughness which were devoted to the two Federal 
Council conferences on “A Just and Durable Peace” and which have 
characterized the great ecumenical gatherings. 


II 


No one who has any extensive acquaintance with the mood and 
temper of Protestantism in the United States can doubt that a “holy 
impatience” for Christian unity exists and is pressing for expression. 
In addition to the promptings cited by the Congregational Christian 
resolution, there are other areas in which our present disunity fills 
thoughtful churchmen with apprehension and a sense of frustration. 

‘There is the summons to a more imaginative evangelism presented 
by great numbers of modern intellectual sophisticates, who have ex- 
hausted the resources of secularism, who have found themselves 
threatened by what Niebuhr calls “the abyss of meaninglessness on the 
edge of their most pretentious schemes of meaning.” These persons, 
who have moved beyond sophistication and are eagerly hoping for a 
new synthesis, who have passed through that disenchantment which 
seems to be a necessary prerequisite to a mature Christian faith, offer 
one of the most promising opportunities for evangelism. But such 
sophisticates are well able to see the absurdities and ambiguities of 
sectarianism. Many of them have been so long remote from the Chris- 
tian movement that they have lost beyond hope of restoration all 
vestiges of hereditary denominational loyalty. ‘They are not likely to 
be won to an atomized Protestantism. Some part of the success of Ro- 
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man Catholicism in speaking to the intelligentsia is undoubtedly due 
to its ability to offer at least the appearance of universalism. 

Without a rapid increase in the tempo of the unity movement Prot- 
estantism faces a period of increasing difficulty for its efforts to recruit 
an able ministry. A professor in one of the largest theological semi- 
naries remarked to me recently that he is alarmed at the number of 
former chaplains who have enrolled for graduate study with the ex- 
press purpose of finding a place of ministry outside the local parish. 
The denominational church seems to them insufferably conventional 
and obsessed with trivialities. In place of a sound localism they find 
stuffy parochialism. Some of them suspect that the Christian move- 
ment has been so corrupted by sectarianism that its reconciling power 
is almost negated by its sociological divisiveness. 

Again, with the deepening historical crisis and the hunger of men 
to be brought into unity, there is acute danger that the essential mean- 
ing of the Church will be lost — to itself as well as to those outside it — 
by its time-serving timidity in dealing with its divisions. The Early 
Church presented itself to the world as being (to use a sociological 
term) the only fully achieved “cultural pluralism” in history. In it 
were Jew and Greek, slaves and free men, the wise and the untutored, 
“made one” in Jesus Christ. ‘This was its supreme evidence of divine 
origin. Men knew that there was nothing in themselves which could 
have produced this fellowship. They knew that the Eternal Love and 
Peace had invaded the world of time and had established here ‘‘a col- 
ony of heaven.” ‘Today we sing of the Church as “the fellowship of 
kindred minds,” meaning, for most Protestants, a community of like- 
mindedness in the most superficial sense. It is a fellowship of people 
who like one another — or who, at any rate, do not dislike one another 
with sufficient vehemence to be uncomfortable in one another’s pres- 
ence once or twice a week. But the Church in its basic reality is not a 
community from which differences are eliminated; it is a fellowship 
in which differences have been dealt with radically by the love and 
power of God coming to us in Jesus Christ, so that men in the midst of 
all their differences are no longer aliens. This reconciling power of the 
Gospel, which is the generative fact behind and within the Christian 
Church, is tragically concealed and in deadly peril of being lost by the 
prolonging of our disunity. The fact that our world needs this recon- 
ciling power more than it needs anything else is the source of our 
“holy impatience.” 
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ah, III 


What are the hopes which may reasonably be entertained for a con- 
ference addressed to the attainment of ‘immediate closer unity of 
American denominations which already accord one another mutual 
ecognition of ministries and sacraments’? 

Some resistance may be expected to an attempt to use any of the 
igencies of Protestant ‘‘co-operation’” to further the interests of 
‘unity.’ But can the co-operative bodies at this date dissociate them- 
elves from responsibility for the unity movement? We believe they 
annot. ‘That responsibility is indubitably theirs, whether they like it 
or not, because they have helped to create our present “holy impa- 
lence’ and have provided grounds for real hope that it may find new 
channels of expression. Something has happened to American Prot- 
sstantism as a result of four decades of co-operation. ‘The co-operative 
iwencies cannot now divorce themselves from the unity movement 
without denying their own most significant achievements. 

In recent years the partition between “unity” and “‘co-operation”’ 
1as become very thin and fragile, and at some points it is almost in- 
sible. ‘Uhe interdenominational agencies have assumed responsibili- 
ies which go far beyond a purely conciliar function. At the very least 
he proposed conference could be expected to issue in an extension of 
hose common enterprises and agreements already in existence which 
epresent a real yielding of denominational sovereignty. ‘These are 
nore numerous than is commonly known. 

In the field of home missions the Master List Agreement, drawn up 
inder the aegis of the Home Missions Council, limits unilateral ac- 
ion on the national level by the denominations, and it has been gen- 
rally observed by the signatories. The Home Missions Council itself 
arries on extensive field operations. Its program for migrants engages 
he full-time services of twenty ministers and community workers and 
early two hundred part-time workers employed mainly in the sum- 
1er season. Five denominations have joined with the Federal Council 
nd Home Missions Council in setting up a Field Research Agency, 
ach of the denominations assigning a staff member to it. For the pur- 
ose of providing education in the use of radio and producing tran- 
ribed programs for release on local stations, the Congregational 
hristian, Presbyterian and Methodist churches, and the United 
‘hurch of Canada have established the Joint Radio Committee. Re- 
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sponsibility for Protestant ministry to college and university students 
is in some places and by some denominations delegated to inter- 
denominational agencies. In New York State and New England sev- 
eral denominations have attached workers to the staff of the Student 
Christian Movement. 

The list of such activities could be greatly extended. These enter- 
prises are more than co-operative. In entering into such programs the 
participating denominations engage themselves, tacitly if not explic 
itly, to refrain from independent endeavors within the area of joint 
action. There is a real yielding of denominational sovereignty. 

At the very least the proposed conference on closer unity could be 
expected to extend the scope of such enterprises and increase the num- 
ber of participants. 

With better integration of interdenominational activities presaged 
by the proposed National Council of Churches of Christ in America a 
further step might be taken, admittedly far short of our ultimate pur- 
pose but representing an authentic gain. It would not seem impossible 
that this body and its constituent agencies could act in a number of 
fields for a group of denominations pledged to the immediate develop- 
ment of a united work. Thus the interdenominational agencies would 
have a dual function. They would continue the co-operative enter- 
prises now performed by them; they would also serve in specified areas 
as ‘“‘boards”’ for a group of their member denominations which would 
become, if not ‘The United Church, at least The Uniting Churches. A 
denomination participating in the co-operative activities but declining 
to engage in the “uniting” endeavors would have assurance that this 
declination would not impair its position or influence so far as the co- 
operative functions were concerned. ‘The fact that the same agencies 
were performing both co-operative and unitive functions would give 
clear witness to the truth that the one ought to lead toward the other 
and would constitute a perpetual invitation to churches in the former 
group to move into the latter. | 

This would of course presuppose a willingness on the part of the 
interdenominational bodies to undertake open sponsorship of the 
unity movement. It would mean, at any rate for the Federal Council, 
some amendment of present policy. But can these agencies much 
longer postpone such an espousal? Without it will not the ‘“‘co-opera- 
tive” movement become self-stultifying and fictitious? 

The suggestions above are minimum hopes. It is the belief of this 
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writer that a large section of American Protestantism is ready for a 
much bolder thrust into the future. This conviction is supported by 
two bilateral undertakings already well advanced, which give prom- 
ise of closing some of the widest chasms in Protestantism. The union 
of the Congregational Christian and the Evangelical and Reformed 
denominations will, when consummated, join two major streams of 
the Reformation, the one flowing to America through the European 
continent, the other via the British Isles. It will bring at least a partial 
reconciliation of presbyterian and congregational polities. In the 
Presbyterian-Episcopal negotiations there is promise of reconciling 
two of the great historic systems of ecclesiastical government. Add to 
these the hopes engendered by conversations now taking place be- 
tween Congregationalists and Presbyterians in England, and one has 
reason to believe that the formulae for transcending differences of 
polity are within reach. 

In the Autumn, 1946, number of CuristENpDom, Dr. John Mac- 
Kenzie reported from Australia on the plans for Federal Union now 
being considered by the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congregational 
churches of that continent. Students of the history of Christian unity 
movements will recognize the similarity between this proposal and 
the so-called “Philadelphia Plan,” which engaged the interest of sev- 
eral denominations immediately following the First World War. It 
proposed considerable consolidation of missionary activities and a 
substantial measure of unity in such fields as evangelism, social serv- 
ice, and religious education. The plan failed of approval by six de- 
10ominations — the number required for its inauguration — because 
»f the mood of ecclesiastical complacency which followed the ending 
of the war. (It is to be noted, parenthetically, that a similar peril faces 
he Christian unity movement today. ‘The raising of large funds for 
0stwar expansion has encouraged a new spirit of denominational ag- 
yressiveness which in some places is even jeopardizing hard-won gains 
n the realm of Protestant comity.) 

It is important to make clear that an authentic Federalism, as pro- 
y0sed by the Philadelphia and Australia plans, is not to be confused 
vith the scheme advocated by Dr. E. Stanley Jones, which seems to 
nany of us to be satisfied with a nominal and fictitious unity while 
eaving existing denominational sovereignties essentially undisturbed. 
\ real Federalism would not stop with professions of unity but would 
yroceed to the immediate assignment of important and substantial 
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functions to the central organ. Activities delegated to the federal gov- 
ernment might well include the curriculum of Christian education; 
student work; radio, visual aids, and publicity (fields in which better 
services are acutely needed by Protestantism); dealings with church- 
related colleges; support of philanthropic institutions; the relating of 
the Christian faith to men’s vocations (a movement practically non- 
existent in America but well under way in Europe); authorization, 
education, and standards of the ministry; church extension in new 
fields; provision of media for political action; and large sections of the 
home and foreign missions program. 

The foregoing statements are merely suggestive of possibilities and 
direction. The achievements of such a conference as requested by the 
Congregational Christian and Disciples.memorials should not be lim- 
ited by the present views of anyone as to what is or is not possible. ‘The 
conviction that “the agonies of our generation have quickened in the 
church a new readiness to be obedient to the will of Christ” must move 
us to expect that he will lead us to find more adequate organs of unity 
than any yet conceived. For the acceptance of these, when they are 
found, all the co-operation, conversations and experiences of fellow- 
ship in past years will have ares to prepare the minds and hearts of 
his people. 


+ 
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CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
THE RE-VISION OF VISION 


Eyres or Fairy, A Srupy IN THE BriBLicAL PoINT OF View, by PAUL SEVIER 
Minear. The Westminster Press, $3.00. 
By tt respect to the comprehensiveness of the treatment, Dr. Minear 
has written one of the most important books in the field of Biblical 
interpretation that has appeared for many years. Its importance has three 
principal dimensions: (a) as a challenge to writers in the Biblical perspec- 
tive, (b) as a challenge on behalf of the universal relevance of that frame 
of reference, and (c) as a repudiation of the idea that an adequate faith can 
be had within any other point of view. In developing his theses the author 
shares with the reader a splendid fund of critical scholarship and a com- 
prehensive introduction to the recent European and American scholarly 
writings in Biblical theology. 

The Biblical perspective is outlined in its wholeness. In contrast to some 

Biblical critics Dr. Minear assumes “‘that there is a recoverable unity in the 
outer and inner dimensions of Biblical experience” (p. 1). “Our desire,” he 
says, “is not to construct a Biblical theology, but to provide a preface for 
such theology by charting its context of presuppositions, those axiomatic 
attitudes and convictions that lie so deep that they are taken for granted” 
(p. 2). He is impressed by five aspects of the unity of the Biblical point 
of view: . 
(1) The strangeness of the Biblical perspective; (2) the unity of this perspec- 
tive throughout the Biblical period; (3).the futility of trying to understand any 
segment of thought detached from its hidden context; (4) the germinal power 
and universal relevance that emerge whenever that context is uncovered and 
appropriated; (5) the unsuspected value of the more objectionable patterns of 
thought in locating distinctive dimensions (p. 2). 


In attempting to outline the Biblical view greater success attends the 
author than some others who, like Reinhold Niebuhr, mix indiscriminately 
the Biblical and the non-Biblical categories. Minear’s handling of the in- 
terim character of Biblical thought is a case in point; it will illustrate the 
quality of his work generally. Reinhold Niebuhr makes the distinction be- 
tween “in principle” and “‘in fact.” “Sin,” he says, “is overcome in princt- 
ble but not in fact.” Minear offers the following alternative: 


(1) The Biblical distinction between promise and fulfilment is preferable to 
the distinction between principle and fact. Promise is more congenial to the 
existential viewpoint than principle; it is more personal, concrete, direct. God’s 
word is an act, wherein he releases power; it is a fact which now actually defines 
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and determines human destiny; his word is now in the process of returning to) 
him — not void, but filled with his judgment and glory. It now represents the : 
overcoming of sin in fact (Isaiah 44:21-23) (p. 56 f.). 


The book is divided into four parts: The Angle of Vision, The Focus of | 
Vision, The Horizons of Vision, and Re-Vision of Vision. With respect to 
the alleged unity of the Bible it may be said that the author assumes rather 
than demonstrates it, failing to distinguish systematically between the types 
of variety in the Scriptures and the nature of their unity. An additional 
treatise is needed to harmonize the findings of those specialists who seem 
to have demonstrated a plurality of theologies in the Bible and this work. 
Some will doubt the possibility of such a harmony. Dr. Minear has paid 
more attention to the continuities and discontinuities between the Old and 
New Testaments than those within the Testaments. But he is not defending 
the thesis of a “unity of views,” only a “common point of viewing.” 

Eyes of Faith is not simply a book in New Testament interpretation. Its 
function is existential. Says the author: “And finally the suspicion dawned 
that perhaps the strange history within which the apostle stood zs the true 
history within which I too stand” (p. 2). This proposition combined with 
the assertion that the Biblical perspective has universal relevance furnishes 
the clue to his rejection of philosophy of religion as a basis of faith. Speak- 
ing of monotheism Minear writes: “The philosopher makes the problem 
one of thought, rather than of action; he views the problem speculatively 
in I-It terms rather than existentially in I-Thou terms” (pp. 24 ff.). That, 
of course, all depends upon the philosopher; for there have been philoso- 
phers of the act and’ philosophers who hold to the primacy of the practical 
reason. 

Although claiming universal relevance for Biblical history the book 
does not show how this relevance is to be established. One comes into the 
proper standpoint for apprehending history, Minear says, only through 
faith. What are the steps to the Biblical faith? No steps are provided. “The 
effort to choose a perspective on history, an angle of vision, the horizon of 
one’s existence, is bound to lead to a striving after wind” (p. 292). The true 
answer ‘‘is given only in faith, through faith, and by faith” (p. 293). “The 
men of the Bible speak with accord at this point, a unanimous witness to 
common experience: God alone can open one’s eyes; he alone can create the 
faith by which we see our sin and his righteousness, our helplessness and 
his power” (p. 294). Dr. Minear’s challenge to religious philosophy ‘can 
probably be accepted. His success in conveying the assumptions of Biblical 
thought to modern readers suggests the possibility of other methods whereby 
the participant in modern culture may confront God and appropriate the 
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THE USES AND ABUSES OF REASON IN RELIGION 
_ Farru anv Reason, by NEts FERRE, Harper & Bros., $2.50. 


N this first of three projected volumes on Reason and the Christian 
A. Faith, Dr. Ferré deals with the relations of science, philosophy, and reli- 
gion. Well-versed in the philosophy of science, competent in metaphysical 
discourse, deeply earnest as well as penetrating in his grasp of Christian 
faith, the author has given us an acute analysis of the uses and abuses of 
reason. 

By contrast with some of his distinguished contemporaries he sturdily 
declares for the effectiveness of reason in religion. He insists, however, that 
thinking must be “existential,’’ recognizing the involvement of the whole 
self. We must seek for clarity in our own thinking, but we must not exclude 
what is not clearly statable. We must endeavor to communicate our experi- 
ence, yet acknowledge that many may not be able to grasp it. We must test 
our statements in the arena of public verification, but allow for limitations 
of common understanding. In a word, we must use reason for all it is worth 
against obscurantism on the one hand and skepticism on the other. 

Defining religion as “our normally necessary whole-response to what is 
considered to be most important and most real,” Dr. Ferré therefore re- 
fuses to separate value from fact, the most important from the most real. 

He speaks appreciatively of science as having taught the meaning of disci- 
plined investigation, and as having shown us vistas of the infinitely great 
and the infinitely small. But he sees dangers in it too. Its stress on tentative- 
ness militates against decisive action, and may encourage evasion. Its ob- 
jectivity, describing rather than prescribing, unfits it to guide human liv- 
ing or to understand the human heart. It is incapable of developing ade- 
quate motivation for conduct, and it cannot deal with the ultimate mean- 
ings of life on which conduct depends. Relativistic, it can find no abso- 
lute standard for its own truth. Employing a variety of methods to suit 
lifferent subject-matters, it cannot deal satisfactorily with ‘“whole-re- 
sponse.” Analytical and critical, it gives no place to appreciation and crea- 
ivity. Finally it tends “to reduce the content of truth to fit the method” 
ynd “‘to split value from existence.” 

These charges are extensively supported, but many of them remain un- 
onvincing. Does tentativeness exclude decision? Does objectivity prevent 
is from understanding the human heart and its motives? Does science la- 
yor under any greater handicap than religion in identifying absolute truth? 
Joes analysis preclude creativity, or does it enhance it? 

But the author’s criticisms of science do not apply with equal force to 
shilosophy, and the long chapter on “the circle of philosophy” takes a dif- 
erent tack. Philosophy he defines very unsatisfactorily as “the interpreta- 
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tion of the whole of experience centering on the here and now” (italics: 
his); and again as “knowledge for its own sake regardless of its uses and im: 
plications.” While it is true that philosophy has often bogged down in| 
epistemology, asking how we know that we know anything, the great phi-: 
losophers have dealt with politics and ethics, religion and art, evil and prog: 
ress, virtue and duty. To say that “philosophy is speculative or interpreta- 
tive while theology is through and through existential” is therefore far 
from convincing. Philosophy, the author tells us, seeks ‘“‘inclusiveness, co- 
herence and objectivity,” but he adds that philosophy is also concerned with 
“workability,” which is surely a concern with “uses and implications.” ‘To 
confine philosophy to “‘our temporal experience” seems strange in view of 
the attention philosophers have given to the relations of time and eternity. 

To declare that religion is concerned with “the highest selective actual 
within the process, pointing beyond itself to what is more real than itself 
as an ageregative whole, to what is here only partially real . 218 CéY4 
tainly valid, but is this a basis for differentiating theology from philosophy? 
And is Plato to be removed from the ranks of the philosophers in order to 
be placed among the theologians? Does philosophy cease to be philosophical 
on becoming religious? Surely this defeats the author’s purpose in the whole 
volume; and the philosophers will also quite properly object to being lim- 
ited to “the coherence of the actual,” and forced to deny that the possible is 
the real. For all the intricacy of its analysis this chapter is weak. 

When he finally comes to “‘the circle of religion” the author speaks not 
only out of painstaking study but out of profound personal religious ex- 
perience, and there glows through his careful analysis a warm faith. There 
are five characteristic standards of religion. It “is to be understood in terms 
of the highest instance of the good within actuality.” This ideal is to be 
“found among the actuals of the process.” The ultimate is for us a demand 
upon our whole selves to accept it as a basis for living, it is an ‘existential 
ultimate.’’ Religious truth is the perspective on experience from the most 
high in terms of which all the rest must be understood. Finally, religious 
truth is progressively verifying itself, thereby becoming self-authenticating 
in a dynamic process. 

In contrast with attitudes which regard the first as the most real (reduc- 
tive naturalism) or the “here-and-now actual” as the touchstone, religion 
finds the clue to life’s meaning in “the most significant emergent or arrival 
in the history of process,” pointing out beyond the process itself to purpose. 
In developing this view the author makes deep excursions into meta- 
physics, and shows his dependence upon, as well as his independence of, 
Whitehead. “The most high is the most real”: this is the leitmotiv repeated 
throughout the book, and its accompanying theme is “normally necessary 
whole-response to the most important and most real.” 
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While the title would lead one to expect a full analysis of the nature of 
aith, faith is referred to and described throughout the book, but formally 
inalyzed only in an appendix. 

One could wish that so able a treatise were better written. The style is 
ometimes inspired, but it is too often downright careless, so that sentences 
must be read several times to extract the meaning from the ambiguities of 
sad sentence structure. It is also rather prolix, and the argument would be 
learer if the redundancies were pared away, and the theme developed more 
ncisively. 

Yet this is a book to which one can afford to return often, because it will 
de profitable to those perplexed by modern science and philosophy who 


eek a firmer ground for faith. 
; Epwin E. AUBREY 


EVANGELICAL NATURALISM 


_ THE Source of HuMAN Goon, by Henry N. Wieman. The University of Chi- 

cago Press, $3.50. 

ROFESSOR Henry N. Wieman has an intriguing mind. He has a con- 

stant sense of interlacing relationships of the subtlest sort which makes 
him inevitably a systematic thinker. It is in this sense that he is a philoso- 
pher. And it is in this sense that he is a theologian. But Dr. Wieman 
nimself possesses not only a singularly full mind but a singularly rich 
mind. He is constantly sending forth antennae to capture the most varied 
aspects of experience. His writings give one a sense of largeness of sympathy 
and largeness of apprehension. This is particularly true in respect of the 
Christian religion. He wants to preserve and to interpret everything which 
has given power to its life and worship. But this must be done within the 
frame of his own naturalistic processes of thought. “Nothing has value 
except material events” (p. 8). And this means that most of the terms of 
Classical Christianity must be used with a new and a different meaning. 
“The only creative God we recognize is the creative event itself” (p. 7); 
“|. . personality cannot characterize the nature of the creator” (p. 268); 
“Christ is the domination by the creative event over the life of man.in a 
fellowship made continuous in history” (p. 269); ““. . . it seemed to them 
the disciples] that the man Jesus himself was actually present, walking 
and talking with them. . . . But what rose from the dead was not the man 
Jesus; it was creative power” (p. 44). These subtle changes in meaning must 
always be kept in the reader’s mind as Professor Wieman is constantly using 
historical phrases in a sense other than that which has been carried by 


hem in the past. 
In this volume there is a brilliant and fascinating discussion of the gen- 
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eral nature of value and of specific kinds of value. It is packed with true: 
insights expressed with skill and power. It represents the most valiant at-. 
tempt to keep the values of evangelical Christianity while discarding its: 
philosophy and its theology. The man whose own thinking moves in the: 
patterns of Classical Christianity can appropriate a thousand contributions | 
to his understanding found in this volume by the simple expedient of! 
translating them into the terms of his own forms of thought. And he is 
likely to claim that so translated they have a greater vividness and power 
than in the subtly integrated and finely sophisticated writing of Professor 
Wieman. 

This volume is notable for its apprehension of the importance of the 
tragic aspects of experience, and for its sense that something tremendous is 
all the while going on or ready to go on in the world. It is this creative 
event which is important. When we co-operate with it we do well and in- 
crease the good value of the world. When we thwart it we do evil and inso- 
far blight the life of mankind. . 

The Source of Human Good is an excellent halfway house for the natu- 
ralistic thinker who wants to maintain the naturalistic positions and yet 
assert and experience the values connected with historic Christianity. When 
he moves from his halfway house one suspects that it will be in the direction 
of a position where the naturalism is seen to leave less room for the values 
or, better, to a position where the values are authenticated by a philosophy 
more akin to the sanctions of historical Christianity. In the meantime the 
volume remains a notable and distinguished achievement in intellectual 


synthesis. 
LYNN Haro_p HoucH 


ONESIMUS BECOMES A LITERARY INFLUENCE 


THE New TEsTAMENT: Its MAKING AND MEANING, by ALBERT E. BARNETT. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.50. 


O' the making of Biblical Introductions there probably will be no end. 
‘This work dealing with the materials leading to a fuller understanding 
of the New Testament may justify itself by its loyalty to the author’s his- 
torical predilections or its candid espousal of Goodspeed’s view of the pur- 
pose and function of Ephesians which headed the corpus of Paul’s letters 
in its assault on the bastion of ecclesastical torpor. And it required the 
literary discernment and spiritual insight of the slave Onesimus to effect 
Paul’s capture of the theological imagination and thus to justify the newer 
Gentile interpretations of the oriental faith. As for the conclusions set forth 
in this book, the author says: “No considerable degree of originality is 
claimed for them, and in the main they are sufficiently representative of the 
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idgments of competent scholarship in the field to deserve the attention 
f students.” The somewhat dogmatic conclusions set forth here and there 
a the work are not always an assurance of the “representative” character 
f the judgments of scholars. 

_ The fulcrum on which the treatment moves seems to be Ephesians, com- 
osed by Onesimus to guarantee Paul asa literary and theological influence. 
receding Ephesians are the letters of Paul in historical order beginning 
ith Galatians and concluding with Philemon. Then follows a section of 
ome forty pages devoted to the Gospels’ origins. This section makes much 
se of Streeter and Grant, and reveals the influence on the author’s thinking 
f the Formgeschichtliche Schule and its daring methods. There follows 
mally a consideration of the Synoptic Gospels with Luke-Acts rightly 
reated as one continuous work. Perhaps it is to be regretted that the Co- 
inthian correspondence and Luke-Acts are allowed only one chapter each. 
The monumental character of each would seem to justify more extended 
reatment. 

The second part of the work is devoted to the Hebrews, the Johannine 
nd Petrine writings, James, Jude, and the Pastorals. With the author’s 
onclusions regarding authorship and date of each writing there will be 
yide difference of opinion. That, of course, is to be expected where in- 
ernal and patristic evidence is of such uncertain character. Occasionally 
dogmatic bias asserts itself, as when Dr. Barnett refuses to credit the 
uthor of the Fourth Gospel with responsibility for any of the Epistles of 
ohn. Here issue may well be taken with his judgment. The very late date 
ssigned to the Pastorals and the contention that they are essentially one 
etter, thus excluding any genuine Pauline material from their content, 
vill meet with little sympathy among many critics. On the whole, however, 
he author’s conclusions are set forth fairly and undogmatically and com- 
nand the reader’s respectful attention. 

The treatment of most of the books is uniform; in regular order its 
ections are: author, first readers, date, place of composition, occasion and 
yurpose, message. This treatment involves some unnecessary repetition 
nd eventually dulls the anticipation of the reader. The discussion of the 
nessage in spots lacks vitality. Perhaps inspiration does not fall within 
he scope of the author. A lively appreciation of these sacred writings, how- 
ver, has served in many Introductions to keep alert the critical faculties 
f the earnest student. 

One virtue of this new work is the rather full listing of “external” wit- 
esses to each writing. Here the author has drawn heavily on the material of 
is Paul Becomes a Literary Influence. These references should be a help- 
ul guide to the student in his researches. The assembled material on the 
ynoptic relationships should help the student to find his way in this laby- 
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rinth of tangled and confused opinions. If used with reserve and supple- 
mented with independent judgment, this Introduction may be a highly 
satisfactory class text. The intelligent general reader also will find it a 
valuable source of fact and opinion to whet his appreciation of the sources 
of “the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

ARTHUR C. P. Hays 


CHURCH HISTORY WITH CONCESSIONS TO THE 
MODERN MIND 


THE Srory OF THE FAITH: A SURVEY OF CHRISTIAN HisTORY FOR THE UNDOG- 
Matic, by Witu1AM ALva Girrorp. The Macmillan Company, $5.00. 


ap HIS is a church history addressed to the same type of audience as that 
to whom Schleiermacher a century and a half ago delivered his Ad- 
dresses on Religion to Its Cultured Despisers. Professor Gifford rightly 
observes that there is a great multitude of folk inside and outside the 
churches who have only the vaguest historical perspective and the foggiest 
theological understanding of the life of the Christian community (pp. vil, 
558, 560, 581-2). For this group, he undertakes to survey Christian history, 
with the hope that the critics of Christianity will come to see it in a friend- 
lier light and that confused Christians will get new bearings and be re- 
called to what he takes to be the pristine sources of authentic Christian 
faith. . 

Asa narrative history, the book has real and solid merit. The story begins 
where it should begin, with an account of the backgrounds of the Christian 
church in Hebraism and Judaism. It then proceeds through the complex 
maze of the successive periods of the church’s historical career with a deft 
.and even pace which everywhere exhibits a comprehensive and competent 
scholarship, together with an impressive gift for shrewd and illuminating 
summarization. Professor Gifford writes always with verve and often with 
eloquence; there are numerous epigrams scattered through his book which 
sparkle and delight. He has the unmistakable traits of the good history 
teacher: an easy mastery of an enormous mass of data, the ability to sub- 
ordinate detail to the primary claim of synoptic understanding, and a gift 
for vivid, concrete figures of speech which link history with current ex- 
perience. 

Such a complex of qualities ought to make for a great book and yet one 
must regretfully report that The Story of the Faith is, on balance, a dis- 
appointing performance, and that for two principal reasons. The first 
is that Gifford’s theological presuppositions, candidly and clearly revealed, 
effectually preclude the ripest kind of appreciation and understanding 
which come only from a shared perspective. The viewpoint here is unre- 
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Brant, unrevised liberalism of a variety which might fairly be termed 
“mystical naturalism” (cf. pp. 1, 14, 42, 61, 155, 172-3, 222, 577 f£.). Now, 
My reservation about a church history clearly dominated by such a view- 
point is not based upon the fact that I dissent from its theological assump- 
tions, although that is emphatically the case. It is, rather, a question of 
historical method. Toward the classical Christian understanding of God, 
Christ, and human destiny, Gifford appears to feel a sincere disagreement 
and a positive distaste. I freely grant that he has been both candid and self- 
disciplined in the exercise of this bias. Nevertheless, it was inevitable that 
his norms of selection, omission, and interpretation should be decided by a 
pattern which deviates, both in spirit and principle, from the pattern in 
terms of which the historical Christian community has, in fact, under- 
stood itself and its historical role. The result is something like a bystander’s 
report of a family quarrel. What his book succeeds in doing is to damn 
historical Christianity with faint praise and to dismiss it as a prolonged 
aberration from its original norms in “the parables of the Lord and the 
Sermon on the Mount” (pp. 71-88, 505, 582, 583). Whether the natural 
consequence of such a verdict will be a strong incentive to return to this 
pure Christian moralism, or whether, on the other hand, it will tend to 
confirm Christianity’s cultured despisers in their secularism is at least a 
doubtful issue. : 

A second respect in which The Story of the Faith disappoints the histori- 
cal critic is that, when Professor Gifford turns from narration to prescrip- 
tion (in chapter xxvi), he falls into what seems to be a curious unrealism. 
He believes that his history has provided ample evidence to prove that the 
two main forms of western historical Christianity (Romanism and classical 
Protestantism) are washed up and have only outmoded ministries to the 
modern mind (pp. 576, 583). Our real hope, Gifford thinks, “lies with 
Christian Liberalism, . . . which has made the essential concessions to 
the modern mind” (p. 577). “Protestantism ought now to go behind the 
Bible to Christ himself” (p. 582). It ought to redraw the distinction be- 
tween. the Gospel about Christ and the teachings of Jesus, and it ought to 
reverse the error of the ancient church, which was that it put the Gospel 
ahead of the teachings and thus, in the development of orthodox theology, 
stifled the teachings and finally suffocated the Gospel. 

Now, if we ignore the exceeding dubiety of this pronouncement (for to 
dispute it would entail theological controversy, and I am anxious that this 
book be judged, first of all, on its merits as history), there remains the 
question whether it is realistic for a historian to suppose that a historical 
phenomenon as old and massive as Christianity is likely to undergo the 
transformation of retracting a nineteen-hundred-year-old error and to begin 
afresh, without a re-occurrence of its original historical impulse. If insti- 
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tutional Christianity has really been in error all this time and if it is nov 
really washed up, then, it would seem more plausible for Professor Gifforc 
to have written an epitaph for it. This would have been a better prepara 
tion for his prescription of the new and different and better way for hu 
manity’s spiritual pilgrimage. 

Happily, there are other ways of reconstructing the Christian past. The 
presuppose a sympathy for and a commitment to the central faith and etho 
of classical Christianity. They require keen and critical judgment, bot! 
historical and ethical, to mark the tragic contrasts in the church’s life be 
tween its unique spiritual achievements and its shameful failures. het 
fruit is a far more just understanding of the saving deeds of God in histor 
and of the community which cherishes the memory and hope of Jesus Chris 
in their hearts. And it might be also that such histories would serve bette 
to edify ‘the undogmatic” than The Story of the Faith is likely to do. 

ALBERT C. OUTLER 


THE SOBRIETY AND THE VITALITY OF WISDOM 


REVELATION IN JEWISH WispoM LITERATURE, by J. CoeRT RyLAARSDAM. Th 
University of Chicago Press, $3.00. 
HIS small volume by the assistant professor of Old Testament at th 
University of Chicago is an analysis of the wisdom literature in th 
Old Testament and extra-canonical literature from the standpoint of free 
dom and authority, of nature and grace. The author depicts the earlies 
stages of the wisdom movement, arising in Israel through cultural influenc 
from Egypt and Babylon, as an independent search for understandin: 
through human reason. ““The earliest sages are ‘humanists’ because they see 
wisdom as natural men, unaided by special divine initiative. . . . Revelatiot 
is wholly natural,” though it is realized that man is a creature who canno 
discover all the secrets which belong to God and his creation. As the move 
ment progressed, however, it lost its earlier creative and independent urge 
and was absorbed in the national religious tradition. Wisdom becam 
identified with the law in the writing of Jesus ben Sira, for example, an 
was considered “a special gift of God, given rather than discovered.” Th 
Wisdom of Solomon preserved the vitality inherent in the term by identifi 
ing the Divine Wisdom with the Divine Spirit, by conceiving it as an ager 
of revelation, a special grace creating prophets and leaders, a spirit “‘passin 
into holy souls” and making them “friends of God.” 

‘The book is divided into five chapters and a brief conclusion. Chapter 
‘deals with “The Context of Hebrew Wisdom,” particularly with its r 
lationships to similar movements in Egypt and Babylon. Chapter II, “Th 
Nationalization of Wisdom,” describes how a “humanistic” movement b 
came completely subservient to revelation and divine initiative. Chapte 
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II, entitled ‘“The Hope of Wisdom,” discusses particularly the doctrine of 
ewards and punishments in this life which is so characteristic of the Book 
yf Proverbs, for example. Chapters IV and V deal with “The Transcend- 
nce of Wisdom” and with its identification with the term “Spirit.” The 
onclusion is a brief statement concerning the importance of the doctrine 
of the Spirit in Christian life and thought. 

The basic thesis of the book has much to commend it and is without 
doubt essentially correct. Yet the reviewer could not escape a sense of un- 
reality as he read, because the terms “nature” and “grace,” “secular” and 
‘religious,’ “freedom” and “authority,” “reason” and “revelation” were 
somewhat uncritically imposed on the ancient context of thought. In mod- 
ern theology they possess nuances of meaning which scarcely apply to the 
pre-Greek and oriental worlds. The designation of the thought of Job and 
Ecclesiastes as “extreme rationalism” (p. 98), of the god of Qoheleth as 
“blind fate” (p. 25), of the apocalyptic movement as scorning human rea- 
son (p. 97), etc., are examples of what to this reader is a rather confusing 
and not altogether accurate use of theological vocabulary. Furthermore, the 
treatment of such basic problems as those of divine sovereignty and human 
freedom, of material rewards and punishment, of revelation and the nature 
of Israel’s God, left the reviewer somewhat unsatisfied, since they were so 
lightly treated and easily dismissed. Could Israel “count on God’s mercy 
because they were an elect people” (p. 26)? Was the prophet’s God his 
“own moral character, infinitely extended . . . ” (p. 49)? Since “‘all wisdom 
is God’s possession,” does it necessarily follow in Biblical thought that “‘its 
acquisition makes man, in some measure, divine” (p. 75)? The book con- 
tains numerous statements of this sort against which queries could be 
placed. 

Finally, considering the title, it is somewhat surprising that no treatment 
is given to the meaning and purpose which the wisdom literature serves 
in the canon of Scripture. In the case of Proverbs, for example, though the 
book is filled with wonderful admonitions for practical wisdom and com- 
moni sense, it is the type of instruction which was current throughout the 
Near East. It stands for a decency and a morality which were appreciated 
in the pagan religions, as well as in Israel. Obviously, therefore, that which 
is distinctive in Israel is not to be found here, but rather in the “world- 
view” or context of faith, in which it is set and by which it is supported and 
buttressed. The author would probably agree with this view, though he 
nowhere addresses himself to the problem. 

It is unfortunate that the book will probably not have a large sale, owing 
to its exhorbitant price. Even in this day there is scarcely justification for 
doubling the price ofa one-dollar-and-a-half book when there are no special 


problems of typography and composition. G. ERNEST WRIGHT 
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A TOO-MODERN FORMULATION OF ANCIENT ISSUES — 


MAN AND SOCIETY IN THE NEw TESTAMENT, by ERNEST F. Scott. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.75. 
ROFESSOR Scott’s constantly reiterated thesis is that the individual 
personality, rather than community organization, is the primary in- 
terest of the New Testament writers. “It was Jesus who first discovered: 
that every man is a person, with a value and destiny of his own” (p. 83); 
“He thinks of the community as the means by which every human being 
becomes more of a personality” (p. 107; cf. p. 150 for a more extreme state- 
ment); “We cannot but feel, as we read the New ‘Testament, that the chief 
work of the church consisted in the moulding of personalities” (p. 138); 
“There can be no true community unless its members work together by 
an inner compulsion. . . . Thus the aim of the New Testament is to place 
society on the new basis of personal obligation” (pp. 290 f.). 

Therefore the New Testament contains no social teaching, as we com- 
monly understand the term (p. vii; cf. p. 240). Jesus’ principal interest was 
in the Kingdom of God (p. 60) and the pure will of God (p. 63), and he had 
no intention of organizing society on some new plan (p. 89). On the other 
hand, his teaching has the most revolutionary implications (p. 232); the 
fellowship which he created “was to be the pattern and the beginning of 
that true community which would some day extend itself to all man- 
kind” (p. 139). Early Christianity sought to bring men to true selfhood by 
inculcating living faith in Christ and by encouraging them to take active 
part in the world around them (pp. 159 f.). It dealt with society’s problems 
by seeking to put human relations on a spiritual basis which the pagan 
state had forgotten or denied, and by changing the objects of man’s en- 
deavor (p. 172). 

Dr. Scott believes that, judged by the New Testament standard, modern 
schemes for social betterment fall under a severe condemnation. ‘Today “‘it 
is frequently assumed that nobler characters will form themselves auto- 
matically when once the institutions are set right.” But the New Testament 
principle is: “Create in men a new life, and it will transform all their 
modes of action and their relations to each other, and will shape for itself 
the institutions which will suit it best” (p. 169). “Room must be made for 
man asa free personality, and the social order, however we may try to shape 
it, must adjust itself to this demand” (p. 180). This applies to ecclesiastical 
as well as to political life (p. 183). ‘“We boast that old privileges are vanish- 
ing and the people are now coming to their own, but the truth is rather 
the other way. The more the people assert themselves the more they sur- 
render their will to the few men who have the force and audacity to direct 
them” (p. 274). 
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Such are some of the ideas of a rich and discursive book, which contains 
suggestions for many sermons and lectures, and touches on such varied 
matters as mysticism, predestination, soul and spirit in man, the doctrine of 
the Church, the Kingdom of God, Jesus’ ethical teaching, and eschatology. 
Criticism must be attempted, but it is difficult because of the breadth and 
subtlety of Professor Scott’s thought. As an investigator of the New Testa- 
ment, the author seeks to avoid “modernizing” the ancient documents, but 
as a practical expositor he sometimes slips into it. Paul “did not clamour 
for any revolution, for he knew that by doing so he would not only bring 
trouble on the church but would defeat his own end” (p. 241). The real 
question is whether the apostle would have calculated in this way at all. 
Furthermore, it is doubtful if Jesus and the New Testament writers thought 
of individual personality and society in such precise terms as we do. The 
statements quoted in the first paragraph of this review are formulated much 
too modernly. All we can say is that the earliest Christians brought into 
greater emphasis that care for the individual which is so prominent in 
Judaism and in certain parts of the Old Testament. Indeed, Dr. Scott in 
several ways overemphasizes the uniqueness of Christian ethics, though this 
is a legitimate point for debate among scholars. 

From a theological point of view, there are other matters to criticize. 
This reviewer shares so fully Dr. Scott’s condemnation of modern statism 
that perhaps his criticisms will not be ascribed to ideological bias. Surely 
it is true that Christians must stand against the social order to defend the 
freedom of human personality. It is also true that institutions do not by 
themselves create Christian character. But Jesus’ teaching about the King- 
dom of God, and the doctrine of the Church in Paul and John, constitute 
a permanent challenge to Christian politicians to produce a social order 
in which liberty and justice are balanced. Christians are no longer helpless 
in a pagan empire but in many lands have the responsibility of democratic 
citizenship. It is an observable fact that Christian virtues, which of course 
can be created only by religious means, flourish best in a social order which 
promotes justice and provides maximum opportunities for making a liveli- 
hood. With all its faults, Western liberal democracy has proved this. But in 
so far as it has failed to be Christian, it has carried within itself the possible 
seeds of its own destruction. 

The task of Christians is therefore to make ready a people prepared for 
the Kingdom of God by proclaiming the gospel and at the same time con- 
structing an order in which the needs and claims of individuals and groups 
are more nearly adjusted to each other. Under the conditions of modern po- 
litical life, where the decisions of government constantly and intimately 
affect the daily lives of individuals, freedom cannot be achieved merely by 
a negative condemnation of state tyranny. Freedom can be had only if there 
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is a high degree of political education and liberty-loving Christian laymen 
are willing to enter the arena of politics in precinct, state, and nation. Mass 
movements arise when the electorate is politically illiterate and disinterested 
leadership is lacking. 

Furthermore, in times of historical transition, the real question is whether 
the organized church may dare to take a position of neutrality toward social 
schemes and work solely with individuals. In western Europe, at the present 
moment, Protestants, Catholics, Jews, and secularists must undertake co- 
operatively a vast work of political and economic reconstruction. The ques- 
tion is not whether Europeans can begin by considering the Christian ideal 
of individuality or whether they should attack the larger social picture first; 
it is rather a question whether they can construct any workable system at 
all to fill the vacuum. In this situation they must take some positive po- 
litical attitude and at the same time insist, so far as they can, upon the sanc- 
tity of individual rights. The result will not be a Christian social order, 
but the alternative is intolerable chaos. In succeeding centuries the Church 
will have an uphill fight to achieve that ideal of Christian freedom toward 
which America and Britain have confessedly made some strides. In that 
fight such warnings as Dr. Scott’s will have their relevance. 

SHERMAN E. JOHNSON 


THE WORLD A PARISH 


CuristiAN Wor. Mission, edited by WILLIAM K. ANDERSON. Commission on 
Peni ae Training, The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn., paper, 
£.00. 
HIS book affords an exceptionally stimulating and informing tour of 
thought through the Christian centuries and among earth’s peoples, 
conducted by thirty experts in their respective subjects or native lands, 
each intent on sharing his deepest insights for a new and better world. Au- 
thorship comes from nine nationalities and from eleven branches of the 
Christian Church. Nineteen chapters were originally lectures delivered at 
the Conference for Ministerial Training conducted by the Commission 
publishing the volume. 

The background of the study is given by John Paterson, professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament exegesis at Drew Theological Seminary, 
sketching the development from the provincialism and nationalism of pre- 
prophetic Judaism to the universalism of the later Old Testament proph- 
ets; by W. A. Smart, professor of biblical theology in Emory University, 
on the universality of the Gospel of Jesus; by Clarence Tucker Craig, pro- 
fessor of New Testament language and literature at Oberlin School of 
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heology (now at Yale Divinity School); by Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
ale Divinity School, on Roman Catholic missions; by Conrad Bergendoff, 
president of Augustana Theological Seminary, on Lutheran missions; by 
Walter J. Noble, secretary of the Methodist Mission, England, on Wes- 
leyan missions; and by Robert W. Goodloe, professor of church history in 
Southern Methodist University, on the early struggles of American Method- 
ists toward overseas missions. 

A survey of missions after World War II is given in ten chapters. Two 
deal with Christianity in Japan by Charles W. Iglehart, associate professor 
of Christian missions in Union Theological Seminary and by Toyohiko 
Kagawa. Francis Wei, president of Hua Chung College, tells how China 
regards Christianity. The Christian frontier in the Philippines is pre- 
sented by Don W. Holter, and the effects of the war upon native races in 
the South Seas, by John W. Burton, president-general of the Methodist 
Church of Australia. The conditions and problems of the Church in India, 
Africa, Russia, Germany and South America are treated, respectively, by 
Eddy Asirvatham, Newall S. Booth, Metropolitan Benjamin, Paul Tillich 
and Elizabeth M. Lee. 

The most extensive section is devoted to modern methods and objec- 
tives. It is introduced by an essay sketching the development of a world 
view with its underlying philosophy, by Edgar S. Brightman. Chapters fol- 
low on religious liberty, mission strategy, the anthropological and the hu- 
manitarian approach, rural life, world literacy, medical missions, and the 
United Nations by (respectively) O. F. Nolde, professor of religious edu- 
cation at Lutheran Theological Seminary; Walter M. Horton at Oberlin 
School of Theology; Ina C. Brown, professor of social anthropology in 
Scarritt College; Herbert Welch, retired Bishop of the Methodist Church; | 
John H. Reisner, executive secretary of Agricultural Missions; Alfred D. 
Moore, executive secretary of the World Literacy and Christian Literature 
Committee; Edward H. Hume, and T. Z. Koo, well-known leader in the 
world’s Christian student movements. Final, more general, chapters con- 
clude the study, by Paul Hutchinson, managing editor of The Christian 
Century; Henry P. Van Dusen, president of Union Theological Seminary; 
Ralph E. Diffendorfer, executive for foreign missions of the Methodist 
Church; and E. Stanley Jones, world evangelist. 

From such a menu practically every serious Christian can find food for 
perspective, for information, or for constructive practice. In a day when we 
are all expected to share in global efforts for a new world, and when every 
-hurchman should be a world Christian, this volume should find a helpful 


place in the thought and the work of each denomination. 
D. J. FLEMING 
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STARVATION, VOLUNTARY AND INVOLUNTARY 


MEN AND Huncer, by HAROLD STEERE GUETZKOW and PAuL Hoover BOWMAN. 
Brethren Publishing House, $1.00. 
OME men have known starvation for a long time. The rest have known 
this but have not known the details. To find them out, in order to help 
the starving, conscientious objectors, “thirty-two normal men from twenty- 
one to thirty-three years of age were first observed under normal nutri- 
tional conditions for three months. Then they were systematically semi- 
starved for a period of six months, losing about 25 per cent of their weight. 
Finally they were rehabilitated for three months.” 

How does it feel to be starved? Mr. Guetzkow, a psychologist, quotes 
from the men’s diaries: Third Month: “ ‘I purchased a tube of toothpaste 
yesterday. . . . Had a desire to eat the paste, but controlled it.’”” Fourth 
Month: “ ‘If they want to get any more work out of me, they’re going to 
have to feed me.’”” Sixth Month: “ ‘Stayed up until 5:00 A.M. last night 
studying cook books.’ ” 

Men licked their plates, lingered two hours over meals, dragged up 
stairs, tripped over sidewalk cracks, snarled on cloudy days and sometimes 
felt “high” on sunny ones. Interest in the other sex melted away. 

Mr. Bowman, with five years’ experience in foreign relief administra- 
tion, tells the prospective relief doctor, nurse, cook, administrator, and 
helper how to meet and cope with the real thing on the field. 

This little book of only seventy-two pages, including photographs, il- 
lustrations, and graph, does not offer to solve the problems making for 
starvation. It knows that “psychotherapy cannot cure psychological com- 
plaints due to physiological causes.’ But for a relief-worker’s manual, to 
alleviate suffering, it is keen. Fittingly inscribed is its dedicatory page: ‘““To 
the men who starved voluntarily in the hope that their privation might aid 


millions who starve involuntarily.” Joun H. B 
. BLACKLIDGE 


THE SAINT IN AN EVIL WORLD 
Joy, by GrorcE BERNANOS, translated by LouisE VARESE. Pantheon Books, 
Inc., $2.75. 

M“s KIND has always had difficulty understanding the saint. The 

saint, remote from the world in the ecstasy of his love of God, desires 

above all to find his place among men whom he understands with such 

clarity but who in their corruption fear him simply because he does under. 
stand them so well. 

Chantal de Clergerie, a young woman, is a mystic who knows what joy 

is because she is bound so closely to God in love. Like the true saint, she i: 
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unconscious of her sainthood. Her joy is so true it is uncomprehended, 
even though it is experienced and she longs to give it to others. Bernanos 
surrounds her with people, each of whom typifies the corruption of life. 
Her father is a pedant, living only for one thing — his election to the Acad- 
emy. He is not a true scholar who loves his work but a disappointed man, 
seeking through his wealth and his political manipulation a personal tri- 
umph he does not deserve. As a result he is a neurotic, cloaking his frustra- 
tions in self-pity. Fiodor the butler is the very incarnation of evil. He se- 
duces one of the maids, he hates his employer, he tries to blackmail Chantal. 
Yet even though his depravity is so complete, he recognizes the purity of 
the girl and having failed to corrupt it, fears her as only evil can fear the 
good. The grandmother, senile and slightly mad, is at heart a peasant, 
chained to things. She has managed the farm, the house, and the servants 
all her life and the very efficiency of her management has made her ava- 
ricious. She recognizes the corruption of the servants as her son does not 
and seeks to protect him by her shrewdness against the moral decay which 
he is too cowardly to recognize. Abbé Cénabre is a worldling who has writ- 
ten erudite volumes about the mystics but who has no faith in God. Dr. 
La Pérouse is a psychiatrist who has taken care of M. de Clergerie. He is 
part charlatan, part scientist. 

The novel portrays the impact of the young mystic upon these different 
people. There is very little action in the plot. Rather there are long con- 
versations in which the subtleties and the delicacies of the devotional life 
are revealed and analyzed. These appear in statements of rare discrimi- 


nation. 


Many people sacrifice themselves who would not have the courage to give 


themselves. 

I envy those who succeed in loving sadness without offending God, without 
sinning against hope. I never could! Sadness came into the world with Satan — 
that world our Saviour never prayed for, the world you say I do not know. Oh, 
it is not so difficult to recognize: it is the world that prefers cold to warmth. 

Think of the saints . . . how transparent they make themselves! ‘The trouble 
with me is that I am opaque. Sometimes I reflect a little light, but dimly, stingily. 
Doesn’t God ask more than that? One should be all crystal, pure water through 
which anyone can see God. 

Certainly there is the joy of God, plain joy — each one of us has his own idea 
of it. . But the great, the very great have the secret of sets it appear with- 
out ermine their neighbors. 


A novel of this sort is very rare indeed. The reader, especially if he be of 
the tough-minded variety, is introduced to a new world. Perhaps because I 
have never met a mystic of such great purity of insight, I find myself read- 
ing about it with the same skepticism that was the deep sin of the Abbe 
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Cénabre. I readily recognize the typical sins characterized in each of the 
characters (although I think it unfortunate that Bernanos should have 
chosen to make Dr. La Pérouse a charlatan, since the true scientist is chag, 
acterized often by a childlike humility) and I can see how these sins are’ 
pitilessly revealed in the pure honesty of the girl. But her attempts so deli- 
cately to analyze and rarefy the devotional life cast it altogether out of the! 
pattern of normal religious behavior. ‘The paradox of this kind of saint- 
hood is that it self-consciously seeks the un-self-consciousness it most deeply 
cherishes. 

Nevertheless so seldom is this type of devotional piety discovered in Prot- 
estant America that it is a valuable experience to see it depicted in a novel 
of such serious religious import. Bernanos is portraying a mysticism he un- 
doubtedly understands and there is nothing spurious about his delineation 
of its spiritual delicacy. The battle between sensuality and purity, between 
the evil of mediocrity and the understanding of the pure in heart, between 
earthiness and spiritual gallantry is joined in these dialogues. It is a real 


struggle and is portrayed with consummate skill. Joun C. ScHROEDER 


REAL SERMONIC EXCELLENCE 


Now To Live! by RaLpo W. Sockman. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, $2.00. 
‘THE CHRISTIAN PATTERN OF LIFE, by HuGH STEVENSON 'TIGNER. The Macmil- 
lan Company, $1.50. 
[se any listing of the ten most influential contemporary American preach- 
ers the name of Dr. Sockman would rank high. He belongs in the inner 
circle, small in the nature of things, of preachers who have won tds re- 
nown. 

Dr. Sockman’s style, excellent from the first of his published sermons, 
has grown in strength and beauty with the passing years. It is warm, per- 
suasive, and clear, even if sometimes diffusive. And he is a master of the 
brief illustration, the appropriate allusion, the apt quotation. 

A striking title to a sermon, one that invites attention and excites curi- 
osity as to the manner in which the preacher will handle such a theme, is 
an asset always. Without straining for effect, and always in good taste, the 
titles to the sermons in this book are bright, arresting, and easy to re- 
member. 

Take notice of this cluster of the chapter titles in Now To Live: “Beliefs 
‘That Make Us Brave,” “Our Prosperous Prodigals,” ‘““Where Enemies En- 
ter NO ” “How Broad Should a Christian Be?” “The Lord’s Counter- 
sign,” and in particular this, “The Dog and the Manger,” which (and who 
would guess it?) isa Christmas sermon. 

A scrutiny of “The Dog and the Manger” sermon is in order. The 
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preacher alludes to a picture of the Nativity, in which a dog is shown at the 


shepherds’ feet. The dog is aware that something unusual is happening, but | ° 


he doesn’t know what it is. He is missing the message heard by his masters, 
_ the shepherds. 
_ Well, what of it? Dr. Sockman says much and in every way. The dog was 
in Bethlehem, but the meaning of Bethlehem was not in him. The shep- 
herds returned “glorifying and praising God.” Their dog also came back. 
He, too, had been in Bethlehem. But he missed the wonder of it. No need 
for me to suggest the application here. The reader anticipates it and smiles 
his delight at such a new and brilliant handling of an old theme. 

Dr. Sockman’s preaching is fresh, penetrating, timeless even when down 
to the minute. Now To Live contains the kind of preaching which never 
_ fails to inform, reprove, entertain, and inspire. ‘The twenty-five sermons in 
this collection are fully up to the high standard which the author long ago 
established. 

The first book I read by the alert, vigorous, studious preacher, Hugh 
Tigner, was Our Prodigal Son Culture. I liked the pungent manner in 
which he developed his novel theme and surmised the author had other 
books in the making. The Christian Pattern is his third, the second being 
No Sign Shall Be Given. 

The Christian Pattern is a stimulating little book of eighty pages, each 
one of which glows with a passionate faith and sparkles with quotable sen- 
tences. This preacher, still young (he’s thirty-nine), has ideas about Wor- 
ship, Thanksgiving, Humility, Human Pride, Service, and Love — ideas 
that are often at odds with conventional thinking on Christian doctrine and 
practice. 

After ten years in the ministry, Hugh Tigner made a discovery, endured 
a new birth, and in these eight chapters tells us what he found, felt, and did 
about it. Preachers who are born again every decade, or oftener, are usually 
the ones to whom wistful worshippers turn for help and find it stimulating 
to their spiritual health. 

The chapter on Worship is an exceptionally strong treatment of an old 
and always important subject. The author holds that “there is a profound 
difference between those who worship and those who do not.” To the ex- 
planation of that difference he brings a discriminating mind and an ade- 
quate vocabulary, suffused occasionally with a delightful humorous quality. 

I think I see a trace of C. S. Lewis’ influence in these pages, which speaks 
well for both the Oxford scholar and the American preacher. I hold Tigner 
to be one of the most promising of our younger writers on religious 


themes. 
Epcar DEWITT JONES 
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THE BROAD BASIS OF ECUMENICAL UNITY 
AND UNDERSTANDING 


Tue GospEL, THE CHURCH AND THE Wortp, edited by KENNETH Scott La- 
TOURETTE. Harper and Brothers, $1.50. 
HIS is the third volume of five in the Interseminary Series, the work of 
i Segeaaeese: set up by the Interseminary Movement and published in 
anticipation of a national conference of theological students scheduled to 
meet in June 1947. The purpose of these volumes is “to outline the charac- 
ter of the contemporary world . . ., to proclaim afresh the nature of the 
Gospel and the Church . . ., and to set forth the claims which ecumenical 
Christianity makes upon the various churches as they face the world task.” 

The theme of this particular volume is the relation of the Christian 
Gospel and the Church to the world. This results in a threefold division of 
the subject matter: (1) The Gospel — the revelation of God in Christ, the 
nature of the Church, and the possibility of redemption; (2) The Church 
and the World — the perspective of history, the responsibility of the Church 
for society, and the limitations of the Church; (3) The Present Task — 
reorientation in thought and life, and the vocation of the Christian today. 
‘The authors of these chapters are: John Knox, Paul Scherer, W. Norman 
Pittenger, K. S. Latourette, Richard Niebuhr, John C. Bennett, Luman J. 
Shafer, and Elmer C. Homrighausen. 

In the first chapter Dr. Knox protests against the intellectualizing of the 
Gospel, reducing it to a system of timeless and static truths or ideas which 
have to be validated by man’s reason and understanding. The Gospel is an 
event — the Lord Jesus Christ — and this event was an act of God. The 
reconciling and redemptive event which is Jesus Christ created the new 
community. Although Dr. Knox here speaks about the past, it is evident 
that the living Christ still creates and maintains this new community, the 
Church. In this view Dr. Scherer agrees: the Church is the product of God’s 
redemptive activity. ““The Church is the unique fellowship of grace called 
into being by a divine act and resting on the foundation of God’s revela- 
tion in Christ.” The Church in turn becomes the bearer of this revelation 
to the world, the witness to God’s act in Christ. Dr. Pittenger discusses re- 
demption on the basis of the given reality of sin and death. He insists that 
the whole of life is redeemed, life here and life hereafter. These three 
opening chapters set forth in a brief compass the essential affirmations of 
the Christian faith. . 

In the second section Dr. Latourette, in a brief but massive essay, sur- 
veys the course of Christian history. There have been other periods when 
the outlook for the Church has seemed dark, and the Church has lost 
ground both spiritually and geographically. The past is a source of both 
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warnings and encouragements. The nature of the relationship of the 
Church to the world is the subject of Dr. Niebuhr’s contribution. To whom 
_and for what is the Church responsible? Since the Church is responsible to 
God-in-Christ, the content of this responsibility is universal. “All beings 
are the creatures of this creator and the concern of this redeemer.” Since 
the Church is his, this universal concern is also the concern of the Church. 

Dr. Bennett discusses “‘the limitations of the Church,” but utters a warn- 
ing that this subject is necessarily one-sided and that he has to present only 

the limitations and liabilities. He develops the idea of two dilemmas — in- 
clusiveness versus exclusiveness, and unity versus freedom. The first di- 
lemma is discussed in the previous chapter by Dr. Niebuhr, but in terms of 
“worldliness and exclusiveness.” These latter terms seem to this reviewer 
_to be preferable to “inclusiveness and exclusiveness.” The Church is ex- 
clusive only when it erects special qualifications and accomplishments 
which man must present in order to be admitted as a member. This way of 
posing the question is evidently faulty because the answer must be both 
yes and no. The Church is as exclusive as the Gospel which is proclaimed 
to the humble penitent, and as inclusive as the grace of God which is open 
and free to all men. That the Church is inclusive does not necessarily mean 
that it is worldly. And shutting out those who are judged worldly may lead 
only, as Dr. Bennett points out, to spiritual pride. We need a clearer con- 
ception of the nature of the Gospel and the grace of God if we are to avoid 
these dilemmas. The limitations of the Church present real and difficult 
problems as it faces the world today. 

The third part deals with “The Present Task.” This is, no doubt, the 
most difficult and precarious subject. Given the nature of the Gospel and 
the Church, and the present situation in the world, what are the next im- 
mediate steps to be taken? What reorientation is necessary in the life and 
thought of the Church if it is to function properly? Dr. Shafer suggests that 
the Church must keep before its eyes the ideal as seen in God’s word, but in 
the meantime support and work for any steps which are in harmony with 
the ideal and give promise to help toward its realization. Dr. Homrig- 
hausen’s contribution follows the line of the Christian’s vocation as a life 
under God and in obedience to him. He connects this vocation with re- 
demption: the Christian has this vocation because he is redeemed by 
Christ and belongs to him. 

As already stated this book is published in preparation for a conference 
of theological students. It is meant to be a basis for study and group dis- 
cussion. It is admirably suited for this purpose. The fact that it is written 
by eight different men, each one with a different heritage and background, 
makes it inevitable that different viewpoints will be expressed. In almost 
every case his particular spiritual heritage identifies the author. But the 
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hopeful and remarkable fact is that this does not produce a clash of opin- 
ions and presentations. There is a broad base of underlying unity and 
understanding in regard to the Gospel, the Church and the problems of 
today. 

Limitation of space has compelled the authors to state their points cate- 
gorically and briefly. This, too, is an advantage for a book to be used as a 
basis for discussions. There is much that will call forth hearty agreement, 
there is much also which will provoke debate and possibly protest. It should 
be read carefully, not only by those who may attend the conference, but by 
Christians in general. 

Eric H. WAHLSTROM 


PERMANENT CONTRASTS BUT CONTINUITY OF 
FAITH AND INSIGHT 


‘Towarp Wortp-WIDE CurisTIANITy, edited by O. FREDERICK NoLpE. Harper 

& Brothers, $1.50. 

HE primary purpose of the five-volume Interseminary Series of which 
ae book is the fourth — to prepare theological students for the Con- 
ference to be held in 1947 — has been well served by the authors. Whether 
the secondary purpose — to enlighten the “Christian public in general’ 
concerning the ecumenical movement — will be as well served will de- 
pend on how discriminatingly the reading is done. For while each writer 
makes a significant contribution, the task of negotiating the apparent ir- 
reconcilabilities within the ecumenical movement as here authoritatively 
interpreted is left to the reader himself. The elements, however, are all 
here for those who have both the discernment and the patience to set them 
in array and to resolve the paradoxes. 

The contributors of chapters to the present volume are: John C. 
Bennett, H. Paul Douglass, Charles W. Iglehart, Henry Smith Leiper, John 
A. Mackay, Elmore M. McKee,.W. Stanley Rycroft, Matthew Spinka, and 
Abdel R. Wentz. In the comment that follows it is assumed that CHRISTEN- 
pom readers are familiar with the main historical developments which 
they review, with the various phases of contemporary, Christianity which 
they successfully portray, and with the important documents included in 
the text and the appendix. Attention is here focussed on the central issue 
that is implicit in the discussion and which the young theological students 
who will read it are pretty sure to make explicit. 

This central question, of course, concerns the nature of the Church. Dr. 


Mackay offers an admirable statement about the corporate nature of Chris- 
tianity: 
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At no time was the Christian movement in the world a collection of spiritual 
atoms. Christianity broke upon the world as a fellowship. The Church is in- 
herent in the Christian religion and is an integral part of the Gospel. For the 
Church, therefore, “to be the Church” means that it must express itself in every 
aspect of its witness in a way worthy of what it is essentially in Christ. 


Again he says, “Wherever the graces of the Spirit are made manifest in the 
individual or corporate lives of Christian believers, the Spirit of God is 
present as a token that such people are within the bounds of the Christian 
Church.” Yet Dr. Mackay contends for unity in doctrine, for an ecumenical 
theology “in which the whole Church of Christ shall express its insight 
into Him, its experiences of Him, and the implications of its devotion to 
Him.” To many these statements will be difficult to reconcile. The Utrecht 
formula itself, “Jesus Christ as God and Savior,’ has been regarded as 
heretical by very eminent theologians, the late William Adams Brown 
among them. 

Moreover, Dr. Bennett in his informing chapter finds significant “perma- 
nent contrasts” in doctrine that are found even “within most denomina- 
tions.” He cites examples among eminent theologians who differ sharply 
in doctrine but who “have shown the capacity to appreciate profoundly 
one another’s thought” and whose works reveal real “continuity of faith 
and insight.” Dr. Bennett grants that we have “emphasized freedom too 
much up till now,” but he warns that “if now we emphasize unity too 
much the unity will be broken by a new reformation.” 

When we reach Dr. Douglass’ chapter the issue is put in new perspective 
as a writer who is both theologian and sociologist seeks to throw light on the 
mystery of the Church. To him the essence of it, and therefore of the ecu- 
menical fellowship, is the koinonia, which stands between the free spirit of 
the person and the ecclesia. “It has a unity sustained by common symbols. 
It possesses a recognizable Christian mores. It has functional if not legal 
authority. It creates a variety of agencies on a voluntary basis, for example, 
the World Council of Churches. All these are objective social phenomena. 
They manifest the koinonia. . . . They are not mere incidents but rather 
the marks of the Church at its deepest levels.” ‘This aspect of the Church 
is ‘an objective fact with a discernible organizational structure and com- 
mon ideology, ethical standards, liturgical ways, and common practical 
interests. These marks are more subtle and at the same time freer and 
stronger than the creed, the code, the official objectives, and the property 
ties of the ecclesiastical churches.” 

This reviewer thinks it likely that large numbers of the theological stu- 
dents to whom this book is primarily addressed will find this emphasis on 
koinonia as against ecclesia congenial, though they may not be ready to 
speak as one of the writers does, of the ‘decay of denominationalism.” 
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Sooner or later must we not recognize that the boundaries of ecumenism} 
are not defined theologically, but by testing empirically the capacity off 
Una Sancta? It is difficult to escape the conclusion that the ecumenical | 
fellowship would be much narrower than it is if the criteria announced by’ 
some of its best interpreters were rigidly applied. The heart is always hold-. 
ing the door open for those on whom the mind has slammed it. 

F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


ASTONISHINGLY DIFFERENT APPROACHES TO TRUTH 


Jesus Curist Our Hore, by WALTER A. Mater. Concordia Publishing House, 

eee MEN Live By, by Joun A. O’Brien. The Macmillan Company, $2.75. 

FAITH THROUGH REASON, by CHARLES SCHWARTZ and BERTIE G. SCHWARTZ. 
The Macmillan Company, $2.00. 

WHuoseE Lear SHALL Not WITHER, by JAMEs M. LICHLITER. A bingdon-Cokes- 

bury Press, $1.50. 

THE ETERNAL GospEL, by GERALD HEARD. The Ayer Lectures for 1946. 

Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 

HESE five books addressed in the current year to the reading public 

at large, three of them through general publishing houses, may be 
straws showing how the wind blows. In continuing crisis after crushing war, 
when bland optimism as to the time-space world lies discredited beyond 
early recovery, perhaps most people who think at all are returning to a 
search for truth more ultimate and satisfying. 

Here are five approaches to such truth, five descriptions of it, which 
differ astonishingly from one another, yet singularly agree at a level deeper 
than their differences as to the accessibility of at-homeness in a realm and 
with a Being sovereign over things in the interest of personal values. One 
is moved by this convergence of divergent emphases to consider that the 
experience itself, as these writers, alike manifestly sincere, bear witness 
to it, may be genuine in the immediacy of the private consciousness, though 
it would seem ineffable as to the adequacy of any words we know for ex- 
plaining it exhaustively. 

Professor Maier is the eloquent Biblicist radio preacher of the Lutheran 
Hour, and the volume before us is made up of Lutheran Hour sermons. 
They are declamatory rather than reasoned. They restate the literalist 
orthodoxy of the sixteenth-century German Reformers with fervid itera- 
tion of an unchanged terminology. This is the gospel for the small-town 
mind, — that is, the mind in town, city or country with a grammar-school 
background and little or no spirit of searching enquiry. 


Professor O’Brien’s style is also popular in the pejorative sense, but on 
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the undergraduate plane. He is verbose and unctuous. By pruning, without 
reduction of substance, his book could be reduced to half its length. It is, 
however, an honest and persuasive exposition of the Roman Catholic in- 
terpretation of the universe, with the characteristic of that interpretation; 
namely, that it is rigorously rational within the area defined as subject to 
reason. It confronts candidly the issues raised for theism by the natural 
sciences. There is a minimum of reference to the authoritarian Church 
as such. It is an admirable defense of the tenability of basic Christian con- 
victions in modern thinking. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schwartz are lawyers. What they expound is not in fact 
‘Faith through Reason,” but a fairly conservative type of Jewish theologi- 
cal tradition seen through laymen’s eyes. Theirs is a sort of ground-gripping 
near-rationalism, not without suppressed wistfulness for a higher illumi- 
nation. Expository assertion of their somewhat truncated religious herit- 
age, in place of coming to grips with its presuppositions, is the tone of their 
argumentation, such as it is. 

Mr. Lichliter is a gifted young minister who writes brightly in excellent 
homiletical style. His pages are peppered with references to books and 
people of our time. He is refreshingly realistic, a liberal in outlook, evan- 
relical in feeling, practical in his suggestions, and never profound. This 
is the gospel for prosperous Suburbia. 

Mr. Heard’s is the only book in this group written for intellectuals. Its 
construction is flawless; its English clear and direct, though with an en- 
eaging flavor of the academy. “The Eternal Gospel” which he sets forth 
is that continuous element of private mysticism, essentially one in what it 
apprehends, which Mr. Aldous Huxley has earlier professed to find in all 
the great forms of world religion. Indeed Mr. Huxley’s The Perennial 
Philosophy may be taken, with its extensive excerpts from creative con- 
tributors to the diverse schools of faith, as the scripture, of which Mr. 
Heard here attempts the philosophical exposition. In Christian experience 
it the saint’s elevation Mr. Heard seems to recognize, though he is not dog- 
matic about it, something like the last word to date in the one religion 
which he finds everywhere and always among men. That Mr. Heard him- 
elf has said the last word, or anything like it, in this connection, is much 
nore than he would claim. But he has said a very interesting word from a 
tandpoint in comparative religion which must of necessity be much to the 
ore, in this day of intercultural communication, among theologians and 
shilosophers who are not committed a priori to exclusion from validity of 


I] religious testimony save the specifically Christian. 
RussELL Henry STAFFORD 
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TWO BOOKS WHICH NEED ONE ANOTHER 


PREACHING FROM SAMUEL, by ANDREW W. Biackwoon. 4 bingdon-Cokesbury 


Press, $2.00. j 
SERMON NUGGETS IN STorIEs, by WILLIAM L. STIDGER. Abingdon-Cokesbury 


Press, $1.50. 

DO not suppose that either one of these writers would want to leave the 

impression that sermons should come either from the Bible or from con- 
temporary stories alone. But for the sake of the review, I intend to discuss 
these two sources of grist for the preacher’s mill, in the light of Dr. Black- 
wood’s and Dr. Stidger’s main emphases. 

I am in agreement with any man who believes that there is a rich field for 
the contemporary preacher in the Bible. Our neglect.of that Book in our 
attempt to be more up-to-date and interesting, is a tragic mistake. It is too 
bad that at the very time when the higher criticism has made the Bible a 
more exciting book than any generation of preachers ever had at their dis- 
posal, a strange disease has taken hold of us that has made us allergic to it. 
With the disillusionment we must have suffered by this time in regard 
to modern wisdom, perhaps we are on the eve of a return to Biblical preach- 
ing. I hope so. 

To the extent that Preaching from Samuel leads us in this direction, it 
is all to the good. Here is a long series of sermon outlines based on the 
material in First and Second Samuel. The author has the ability to organize 
a sermon and a man who is aware of this fundamental aspect of preaching 
always has me on his side. There is also an idea which is amply justified, 
when it is pointed out, that there are similarities between the tasks of the 
writer or writers of these ancient books, and our own. In both cases, a nation 
has to be rebuilt spiritually. 

My impression would be, however, that too much of this homiletic fare 
would become monotonous. I remember that Charles R. Brown would 
often preach for six months running on some book in the Bible. But if a 
preacher decides to use Dr. Blackwood’s book for a ‘continuous series of 
sermons, I am glad I am not destined to be a member of his congregation, 
unless he is another Charles R. Brown. 

The treatment of the Biblical material is somewhat in the classical 
style. Most of the illustrations are favorites of long standing and very few 
of them have the obvious modernity which characterizes Dr. Stidger’s 
stories. It is no doubt a personal prejudice when I say that the use of the 
term “Holy Writ” always makes me think of moth-balls. Now and then it 
seems to me that the author tries to justify a viewpoint or an act which 
would be better treated if he stated frankly that in the Books of Samuel we 
are dealing with people a long way from the spiritual maturity of the New 
‘Testament. 
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But most of my criticism is due to a difference in approach rather than 
anything more fundamental. I think this book performs a useful task and 
will open the eyes of many men to the riches within Samuel. It is all good 
honest workmanship, and no man can read it without a score of sermons 
crying out to be preached. 

Dr. Stidger’s volume is a godsend for any man condemned to preach 
a children’s sermon every Sunday. It contains also a number of excellent 
illustrations for any preacher. As such things go, this book struck me as 
having a rather larger amount of usable material than most similar col- 
lections. Again I must confess a prejudice against volumes of illustrations, 
largely due to my feeling that while they may work for the man who found 
them originally, they have a canned effect when used secondhand. Still 
I think any man will get his money’s worth of stories out of this book. 

When it comes to source material for sermons, I would rather go back 
to Samuel. A congregation will be better fed spiritually if a man will take 
the time to work through Biblical material carefully, than if he depends 
on anecdotes that happened to either him or to Dr. Stidger. Biblical 
preaching gives us more the sense of the long roots of tradition, as well as its 
eternal truth. 

I hasten to add, however, that the Biblical preacher will do well to de- 
velop the “homiletic mind” which Sermon Nuggets in Stories exemplifies. 
Such an approach will help us to keep from making God an ancient voice. 
I think the Preaching from Samuel would be improved if it had more of 
the Stidger type of illustration, and I think the Sermon Nuggets will find 
their best use as windows for themes rooted in the Bible. 

GERALD KENNEDY 


THE UNTAMED STATE 


Tue New Leviatuan, by Pau Hurcuinson. Willett, Clark and Company, 
$2.00. 
rae philosophical and theological than Emil Brunner’s discussions of 
the subject and not so historical in its details as S. Parkes Cadman’s 
Christianity and the State, Dr. Hutchinson’s The New Leviathan is, never- 
theless, a most straightforward, thoughtful, and penetrating analysis of the 
relations of church and state today. 

The distinguishing trait of the book lies not so much in its factual ma- 
terial as in its forceful presentation of the author’s concern that the freedom 
of Christian individuals and churches is bound to be curtailed if not com- 
pletely destroyed by the modern totalitarian state. It could not be otherwise. 
“The essence of this totalitarian threat, as it presents itself in the Western 
democracies, lies in the increasing tendency to look to the state for the 
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ordering of all of life and every life. In thus turning to the state, man is off 
course seeking security. But the cost is slavery.” 

Abundant evidence is presented to establish the facts that the totalitarian | 
state is still with us in this post-war world with the U.S.S.R. emerging as one: 
of the two major victors; that persistent totalitarian tendencies are effec- 
tively at work in all democratic countries, including the United States; and 
that “there is inherent in the totalitarian principle a tyranny, an intoler-. 
ance, which is the absolute denial of the Christian principle of man’s dig- 
nity and worth as a son of God.” 

Why this trend of events? The reasons are many; and the distinguished 
managing editor of the Christian Century outlines them in a number of 
brief and somewhat staccato chapters. The state, as a social institution, 
seeks and secures for itself new and enlarged powers. Individuals and 
groups, unable or unwilling to solve the problems arising in a rapidly 
changing social order, turn to the state for assistance. Today, the state 
occupies a dominant position in the social institutional world. It alone, 
among the major institutions, seems to be in a position to say to the poor 
and the sick, the handicapped and the disturbed: “Come unto me all ye 
that are weary and heavy-laden and I will give you security and rest.” 

Perhaps the author’s chief weakness in this work lies in his analysis of the 
factors making for the growth of the New Leviathan. Hardly any mention 
is made, for example, of the tragic failure of the school, the home, the 
church to function adequately in an increasingly complex social order. 
May it not be that the chief cause rests in such institutional failure rather 
than in the state’s craving for power and domination? 

Irrespective of what may be the primary cause, the fact remains that the 
threat of the New Leviathan is increasing. What, if anything, are the 
churches to do to restrain this trend? Six steps are suggested by Dr. Hutchin- 
son. One, the churches should welcome the reassertion of the reality and 
authority of the moral law which is going on so widely. Two, the churches, 
while proclaiming the reality and authority of the moral law, must recog- 
nize the difficulties which still inhere in the attempt to define it and, even 
more, to apply it. Three, they will find their most fruitful method of at- 
tempting to apply the moral law to the conditions of modern life if they 
interpret it as a means of building community. Four, in presenting the 
claims of the moral law the churches should beware the pitfall of utopian- 
ism. Five, at the same time, they should also beware lest they betray a readi- 
ness to accept less than the utmost in possible moral achievement. Six, the 
churches must of course stand by their conception of the moral order of 


the universe, involving as it does both man’s limitations and God’s grace 
to step in and take over. 
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The foregoing are no easy steps. Having outlined them, Dr. Hutchinson 
concludes with the sobering warning that 


the moral law of the universe is a rock on which we can destroy ourselves. 
‘The present probability is that we shall do so. We must live, therefore, in fear 
and trembling, trusting only that there will be enough of the grace of God to 
save us from our folly. 


The New Leviathan is not a strictly objective, dispassionate book. It is, 
however, a forceful work which raises and discusses questions which will 
have to be answered “right” if we are to go forward on the road to a fuller 


Christian life. 
CHARLES G. CHAKERIAN 


THE POWER CRISIS 


SCIENCE, LIBERTY AND PEACE, by ALDous HUXLEY. Harper and Brothers, $1.00. 


SLIGHT book, but weighty. The author states its thesis in the special 

foreword to the F.O.R. edition of the volume as follows: “In a context 

of nationalism and centralization of power, science and technology can 
only be the ever more efficient enemies of liberty and peace.” 

This thesis Huxley develops in a clear and compact argument. “In the 
past,” he says, “personal and political liberty depended to a considerable 
extent upon governmental inefficiency. . . . Today, if the central executive 
wishes to act oppressively, it finds an almost miraculously efficient machine 
of coercion standing ready to be set in motion.”’ Moreover the instruments 
of persuasion — the newspapers and the radio—are under the control 
of very small groups. And the trades-unions as well as the corporations 
have become subject to “gigantism and centralization.” “Never have so 
many been so much at the mercy of so few.” As things are going now, a dis- 
ruptive scientific technology is driving Western society to its doom. 

What is the remedy? Certainly it does not lie, where many today think it 
lies, in concentrating even more power — the economic as well as the po- 
litical — in the hands of the state. Under such conditions Huxley is just 
as sure as Professor Hayek that the liberty of the individual would perish. 
For “power is in its essence expansive, and cannot be curbed except by 
other powers of equal or at least comparable magnitude.” 

No. For economic concentration, the remedy lies in the “decentralism”’ 
of which Ralph Borsodi is the prophet. Let individuals and co-operatives 
use our machines to sustain themselves and provide for local markets with 
as little reliance as possible on the vast interdependent mass-production 
system. The coercion of the state we must meet with the non-violent form 
of direct action employed by Gandhi, which he calls Satyagraha. It may not 
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work against such power as the state of Boe has acquired but it may be: 
“the only practicable form of political action” the masses of men have left.. 
Huxley would commit the scientists by oath not to lend their gifts to the: 
destructive forces of the world for use against humanity. 

The clarity and candor of this argument are superb. With Huxley's} 
account of the perils growing out of our scientific technology the reviewer | 
agrees almost wholly. Nor would he disparage the remedies proposed. He 
doubts only their adequacy as ways of meeting the perils described. In 
spite of the corruptions of power (which Huxley has portrayed vividly in 
Grey Eminence) man in the Western world will not be able to escape from 
the responsibility of using power, scientific, economic, and political. He is 
up against the necessity of learning how to use power, and of how to limit 
and safeguard that use. There is no detour open to him by which he can 
avoid this necessity. 


JUSTIN Wrok NIXon 


HOUR-AND-A-HALF SERMONS BUT GOOD ONES 


PREACHING IN THE First HALF CENTURY OF NEw ENGLAND History, by 
Baspettre May Levy. American Society of Church History, $3.00. 

T is to be feared that many potential readers will be deterred from look- 

ing into this interesting book because of its somewhat formidable title. 
Any serious student of American literature, however, should find food for 
thought in its well-written pages; any middle-aged person, brought up 
under the regimen of Sabbath school and church every Sunday and prayer 
meeting during the week, should experience a pleasant nostalgia as he 
reads the many familiar “sermonic similitudes’ common not only to 
preachers in the early years of Puritanism but also to those of recent years. 

The studied simplicity of these sermons, the homely figures of speech, 
the careful avoidance of any show of erudition — all in a sincere effort to 
convince plain men through plain preaching — resulted in works of quiet 
dignity, as is evidenced in the book by generous quotations. Contrary to 
common belief, these preachers did not constantly rant about hellfire; they 
concerned themselves also with economic and political problems and with 
the expounding of the Covenant of Grace, this last no doubt demanding 
much explanation, since it was coupled with the doctrine of election. 

Miss Levy points out how extremely critical the preachers were of their 
own sermons, how generous in their praise of the sermons of others. Popular 
respect for carefully prepared orations was in part responsible for the 
fairly large number of sermons which were printed and thus preserved. On 
the other hand, the early New England preacher had his immediate prob- 
lems with late comers, sleeping or inattentive members of the audience, 
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even disorderly behavior. The author describes these annoyances with 
gentle humor, her attitude never patronizing, never tongue-in-cheek. One 
feels the personalities of the more important preachers shining through this 
sympathetic study of their sermons, — the “gentle Shepard,” “Elder Cush- 
man, always a realist,” “scholarly Cotton,” and “Cotton Mather, never one 
to understate his case.” These characterizations are convincingly borne out 
by numerous extracts from the sermons. 

One can but marvel that so large a number of the sermons are extant; 
however, calculated on a percentage basis, they are relatively few. These 
preachers often occupied their pulpits many, many years — Reverend John 
Higginson, a “solid and useful” preacher, served seventy-two years in all — 
and the weekly sermons usually lasted an hour and a half. It is evident that 
by reason of sheer bulk they must have exerted a considerable influence 
upon the thought and expression of their time. The paradox is noted that 
in a forward-looking new world, where economically and politically life 
was improving, these men harped on the fact that morally the world was 
rapidly going to the dogs. Some historian with a psychological bent might 
well look into the cause of this seeming inconsistency. 

A useful index and an extensive and helpful bibliography round out 
this well-planned treatise on preaching in early New England, which was 
awarded the biennial Brewer Prize in the spring of 1945. 

Vesta F. DAvis 


FIGHT THOUSAND CHAPLAINS 


SotpiERs OF Gop, by CHRISTOPHER Cross and WILLIAM R. ARNOLD. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., $2.75. 
HRISTOPHER CROSS, in collaboration with Major General Wil- 
liam R. Arnold, has prepared for us this story of the eight thousand 
gallant priests, ministers, and rabbis who gave themselves to the spiritual 
ministry of the men and women in the United States Army. 

It is a story excitingly written. It has tempo, life, vitality, daring. The 
very atmosphere these men breathed is created. One feels something of 
what they felt. Their ministry, in the face of all the experiences of war, is 
vivid and very real. 

The story begins with the experiences at Pearl Harbor, seen through 
the ministry of a priest. It carries on through the unspeakable experiences 
of Corregidor and Bataan, and what went on behind the barbed wire in the 
Japanese struggle. It is a tribute to the contribution of the Church, in 
which a happy balance is maintained between the ministry of the Priest, 


the Protestant, and the Jew. 
The book has a professional tone and is very well written. Mr. Cross, 
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born in Russia, is a foreign correspondent and author of many magazine 
articles and scripts for radio and film; also of another volume, My Fighting; 
Congregation. 

At points, the deeper spiritual insights which a chaplain might have: 
made more vivid, are lacking. The closing pages are given to the list of! 
chaplain casualties and decorations. 

Roy A. BuURKHART 


APPRECIATING DIVERSITIES OF GIFTS 


Tue CurisTIAN HERITAGE IN AMERICA, Dy GEORGE HEDLEY. The Macmillan 
Company, $2.00. : 

N this little book, consisting of a series of chapel talks, Dr. George Hed- 

ley, associate professor of economics and sociology at Mills College, has 
tackled one of the most pressing problems of our times — the need for 
bringing unity out of our Protestant diversity so that Protestantism will be 
an effective force in the total life of the church. 

Beginning with the Jewish and Hellenistic roots of Christianity, the 
author examines the history and traditions of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the major branches of Protestantism, — the Lutheran, Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, Congregational, Baptist, Quaker, Methodist, and finally the 
Disciples of Christ. Chapters on the Liberal Christians, the Revivalists, and 
the Hebrew-Christian tradition precede a concluding chapter entitled 
“The Church of the Future.” At the beginning of each chapter he has col- 
lected a number of pertinent quotations which epitomize the traditions 
peculiar to the denomination about which he is writing. He then proceeds 
to give a very sympathetic account of its origin, rise, and present status. 

This critic felt that the author was at his best when dealing with Chris- 
tianity in its American setting and most convincing with respect to left- 
wing Protestantism on United States soil and with denominations which 
are peculiarly American. 

One may not always agree with the author’s characterizations or histori- 
cal judgments. Have the churches of the East always deserved to be called 
“uncompromising’’? A powerful Byzantine state never permitted the East- 
ern churches to shape society as the Western Church was able to do. The 
success of Ambrose in the West and the failure of Chrysostom in the East 
are cases in point. Dr. Hedley also seems a bit harsh in his criticism of 
Luther for his reliance on the secular arm. It is well to remember that 
Luther's conservatism and dependence on the state were a reaction to the 
anarchy of the Anabaptists, as typified by the Miinster revolt. Luther was 
forced to rely on the authority of the German princes, lest the whole Re- 
formed movement be thoroughly discredited, with no gains made at all. 
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Combining accurate scholarship with penetrating insight, The Christian 
Heritage in America is a stimulating book for the thoughtful reader. The 
author is careful and impartial in his treatment of each denomination with 
which he is dealing, and his excellent study will fill a long-felt need for 
Christians seriously concerned about their churches. 

Joun WILLIs 


‘THE TWAIN DO MEET 


Bryonp Prejupice, by Toru Matsumoto. Friendship Press, $1.25. 

INDIA AT THE THRESHOLD, by L. Winirrep Bryce. Friendship Press, $1.00. 
Be the publication of these books the Friendship Press has done another 

service with and for the Missionary Education Movement of Protes- 
tantism, since they will carry to many a layman a new and convincing point 
of view about two contemporary topics of great importance. 

Toru Matsumoto, one of New York’s seasoned Christian leaders, brings 
to his readers an authoritative discussion of the plight of Americans of 
Japanese ancestry during the recent war crisis and some of the attitudes 
and techniques used in that situation by Christians, both Caucasian and 
Japanese. Mr. Matsumoto writes with clarity. His is a clean-cut style shorn 
of extra words or details. His book is factual and informative rather than 
an emotional polemic on racial relations or the particular claims to justice 
and greatness of over a hundred thousand of America’s most loyal and in- 
dustrious inhabitants, many of whom are citizens. The author is as eloquent 
by what he does not say as by what he does. Having set himself the task of 
showing the attitudes and techniques of Christians in this saddest chapter 
of America’s part in World War Two, he is loyal. He emphasizes the high 
moments when the Caucasian churches rallied partly or wholly to the coura- 
geous ministry of supporting the Japanese in the face of public inertia or 
irrational prejudice. He suggests by implication, only, the many times 
when Christians and local churches betrayed Christ by taking the popular 
view of these victims of war guilt and evil. This book reminds us that every 
Christian needs to rethink his racial attitudes and to strip himself of his 
easy stereotypes about people of non-Caucasian birth. Further it provides 
suggestions as to the techniques by which Christians may make progress in 
education of themselves and others regarding the plight of racial minorities 
in this highly prejudiced and selfish land of “the free.” 

Mrs. Bryce, the child of missionaries to Japan and for thirty-two years 
a missionary in India, writes with excellent literary style, deep understand- 
ing of values, and command of factual data. Although she is strangely si- 
lent on India’s political struggle, Mrs. Bryce has written an otherwise com- 
prehensive book which shows an awareness of contemporary social forces, 
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too often lacking in the outlook of white Christians of any land. She loves 
and understands India and bases her study on presuppositions which are 
broadly and deeply Christian. Her words contain no hint of paternalism. 
Her greatest achievement is her welding of the Christian gospel for indi- 
vidual salvation with her presentation of the importance of the growth of 
Christian community, so that her book is in no sense pietistic while also in 
no sense secular. Her understanding of economic and industrial forces in 
today’s world and their essential service to India is heartening. She knows 
that organized labor, justice in economic relations, and the anguish of the 
poor are to be sympathetically discussed as a matter of course in a mis- 
sionary book which seeks to deal with the whole picture. This is refreshing 
in a time when many Christians are confused into some guilty compart- 
menting of life into sacred and secular. 

This book analyzes the role of women, of youth, of public health, and of 
the Christian church, always with imagination about non-Christian reli- 
gions and about the history of a great people. If one has actually visited 
India, this book provides for significant recollections which are quickened — 


by the beautiful map at the back of the book. WINNIPRER Ee 


YOUNG MEN AND THE MINISTRY 


Look AT THE Ministry, by JOHN OLIVER NELSON (A Message in Photographs); 
and A YouNG MaAn’s VIEW OF THE Ministry, by S. M. SHOEMAKER. Associa- 
tion Press, each, paper, $.50. 


a (pee rec naan years ago the Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker, then 
just beginning his notable career as a pastor, wrote this small but potent 
classic, A Young Man’s View of the Ministry. Now the Commission on the 
Ministry, set up by the Federal Council of Churches at the request of the 
American Association of Theological Schools, republishes this volume in a 
slightly revised form, and adds to it two other small volumes, We Have 
This Ministry (Church vocations for men and women), and Look at the 
Ministry (a message in photographs with brief accompanying comments) 
by the chairman of the Commission, the Rey. John Oliver Nelson. The two 
volumes here reviewed bear directly on the professional pastoral ministry. 

Both seminaries and churches are aware that many young men who might 
be qualified to serve in the pastoral ministry of the churches have not been 
reached with any concrete presentation of the opportunities and require- 
ments of that call. This is in part the problem of recruiting for the minis- 
try, an issue which is sharply pointed today by the considerable number of 
churches seeking but not finding pastors, and by the widespread need for 
able ordained men to carry forward the rising tide of Protestantism. In 
part it is the recognition by Protestantism that we cannot be satisfied with 
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our competitive position in relation to various secular vocations. Young 
men are having brought to their attention systematically and regularly the 
Opportunities offered in all sorts of careers — except the ministry — and 
not infrequently at a low level of appeal. But Protestantism is now awake 
to the fact that, although the basic need of the world is for Christians to 
serve in whatever calling or vocation they may be qualified for, neverthe- 
less the ministry will not obtain the men who may rightly serve in it unless 
the nature and function of the ministry is made known and its appeal pre- 
sented to youth in terms of today. 

These two booklets go at the problem from the viewpoint of dedicated 
life service. They by no means indicate or imply that all Christian young 
men should become pastors. Indeed they specifically include in the recruit- 
ing program the appeal of Christian service in other fields than the minis- 
try. This is sound Protestantism which insists that we must go into the 
world with the transforming power of the Gospel as laymen as well as in 
the ministry. But as Mr. Shoemaker pertinently states: “The unhappiness 
of men lies mostly in this, that they are without commissions from God to 
do the thing which they are doing.” 

Mr. Shoemaker’s booklet is written with a fine enthusiasm not only for 
the ministry as a personal professional career but for the Church: “I do 
say that the organization which above all others has cared for Christ and 
his principles has been the Church, and that if his will is to prevail in the 
earth we had better do something with this organization which bears his 
name.” The machinery of a parish, the conduct of worship and preaching 
are all treated briefly — the latter two perhaps too sketchily even for a 
seventy-three-page introductory book — and the main emphasis falls, as one 
would expect from Mr. Shoemaker, on what he says is “to my mind by far 
the most important work in all the ministry . . . personal work with indi- 
viduals.”? On this theme Mr. Shoemaker is eloquent throughout the book, 
as he is in his own personal ministry. He stresses not only “a general will of 
God” but insists that there is ‘‘a particular will of God” for each one of us. 
“Some deny that it makes any difference where you serve, so long as you 
serve in the right spirit. On the contrary, I believe it makes every difference 
where you serve. God has one place for you, and you miss it at your peril. 
It will not do to invest your life as you see fit, and then give to him frag- 
ments of your time as compensation. Henry Drummond said, ‘God has a 
will for career as well as for character. 

Honesty, simplicity, and enthusiasm entitle this book to a place on a 
young man’s bookshelf. It will help many more young men to make right 
decisions in selecting their life work and to enter upon it with personal 
dedication. It will help others to recognize God’s call to them to undertake 
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the pastoral ministry. 
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Mr. Nelson’s picture book with brief running comments is the first ex- 
ample I know of the modern technique of visual education applied to the 
ministry. As such it is a pioneer, and I believe a most valuable one for to- 
day. The pictures are moving, many of them dramatic. Insofar as it 1s pos- 
sible to present Christian life service, and specifically the need for minis- 
ters, in pictures, I am confident these pictures do it. They portray the min- 
ister as a man among men and as one qualified mentally, physically, and 
spiritually for leadership in a power age. Along with photographs that 
would lead any young man to ponder seriously their meaning (an effect 
which reading cannot always elicit) there are some interesting glimpses into 
history, a series of pictures portraying various types of competent young 
men who have today chosen the ministry, and a valuable quotation from 
the American Association of Theological Schools on the selection of col- 
lege courses in preparation for the ministry or in planning for “a job which | 
deals with people.” 

These are valuable booklets to give to young men who wish to invest 
their lives in accordance with a Christian purpose. ‘They are worthy sup- 
plements to, but not substitutes for, the personal work of pastors, chaplains, 
teachers, Christian workers. My one regret in examining these two book- 
lets is that I find nowhere any reference to:women in. the pastoral ministry. 
Whatever the reason for this silence, the question of whether women should 
have a part in the ordained ministry of the Church and what that part 
should be cannot be long neglected. At this point, science, art, and busi- 
ness are more progressive than the Church. 

‘TERTIUS VAN DYKE 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page xiv.) 


‘ships, and additional students are expected for the second semester. Most of 
the present quota consists of graduate students who will be promptly avail- 
able for service. While most of them will study in seminaries of their own 
communions, it is interesting to note that the Greek Orthodox students 
are to be distributed among Methodist, Baptist, and other denominational 
schools. 


THE SOUTH INDIA SCHEME OF UNION 
NEARS CONSUMMATION 


ES apace received early in October announce the approval 
by the Assembly,of the South India United Church of the Scheme of 
Union previously approved by the (British) Methodist Church and the 
Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon (Anglican). Eighty-five per cent of the 
vote of the Assembly was favorable. 

The union when consummated will bring within one church a total of 
eight previously separate denominations: Scotch and Australian Presby- 
terian, English and American Congregationalist, Reformed Church of 
America, Basel Mission of Germany, British Methodist, and the Church of 
England. ‘The scheme provides for full organic union based on the historic. 
episcopate in a constitutional form, and if consummated will unite radi- 
cally different Christian traditions in a type of union never before accom- 
plished. The united church, according to the latest available figures, will 
represent 263,680 communicant members and a Christian community of 
well over a million adherents. 


INSIDE THE GERMAN CHURCH 


ITHIN a few weeks after the close of the war the different groups in 

the German Church, with the exception of the small “free Churches,” 
effected a realignment which drew them together in a common front. As a 
result of the Conference at Treysa, in August, 1945, an organization known 
as “The Evangelical Church-in Germany” was formed, often referred to 
as “EKID,” a word coined from the initials of the German title. ‘The Con- 
ference at Treysa was not an officially delegated body. It had to be made up 
of those church leaders who found it possible to get together in spite of the 
grave obstacles due to lack of transportation, difficulties of communication 
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between the four military zones and the general disruption of economic 
life. The organization which was set up at Treysa was, therefore, of an emer- 
gency character. The time has now come when the question of its future is 
becoming acute. 

As formed at Treysa, EKID has a council (Rat) made up of twelve mem- 
bers, including well-known leaders of all important elements in the Ger- 
man Church — the so-called “Confessing Church” (Bekennende Kirche) 
and the provincial Churches (Landeskirchen), Lutheran, Reformed and 
United (Prussian Union). The venerable Landesbischof Wurm, of Wiirt- 
temberg, became its chairman. Pastor Niemoeller was named its vice-chair- 
man and director of its department of foreign relations. 

Under the conditions prevailing at the end of the war, EKID was in- 
evitably a rather vaguely defined alliance. The necessity for some form of 
united action, however, made it a very important development. It was, for 
example, the instrument that made it possible for the Church to have 
something like a common policy and a common voice in relation to the oc- 
cupying powers and in relation to the World Council of Churches. But as 
the issues having to do with more permanent organization come to the 
fore, serious tensions are arising within EKID which make heavy demands 
upon Christian comity and strategy. 

It is not easy for an outsider to appraise properly the divergent points of 
view that are now appearing. Certainly each side has a valid concern. The 
problem is how to hold them together in the right combination. 

On the one hand, there is the group eager to further the development of 
a united Lutheran Church on a national basis. They see EKID as a stum- 
bling-block on the road if EKID is to be regarded as anything more than a 
loose federation of Churches. They distrust those tendencies in EKID 
which look in the direction of its becoming virtually a Church. They feel 
that this would result in a merely artificial unity, lacking any adequate 
doctrinal agreement. 

On the other hand, there is the group which begins by emphasizing, not 
the historic confessional positions (whether Lutheran or Reformed) but the 
necessity for a more radical departure from traditional patterns. In particu- 
lar, they urge two things: first, a more democratic ecclesiastical structure, 
with a large measure of participation and responsibility on the part of local 
congregations; and, second, a form of organization which will magnify the 
unity of Christian conviction which they believe really exists between 
Christians of both the major branches of the Reformation. This latter 
group has been especially influenced by the Bekennende (Confessing) 
Kirche. The difference between the.two groups is sometimes roughly ex- 


pressed by setting the “Confessional” point of view over against the “Con- 
fessing” point of view. 
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What the outcome of the present tension will be is difficult to prophesy. 
‘The main desideratum, surely, is to avoid any precipitate action which 
would weaken the measure of precarious unity which has thus far been 
achieved. 

SAMUEL McCrrEA CAVERT 


THE PROPOSED CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 
CHURCHES ON CLOSER UNITY 


‘eS response to overtures from the General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches and the International Convention of Disciples of 
Christ, both of which proposed that the Federal Council convene “a ple- 
nary session of representatives of American Churches to study the possi- | 
bility of closer unity,” the following action was taken at the October meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee. 


‘That the General Secretary be instructed to send a communication to the 
officials of all the Churches related to the Council, inquiring whether they de- 
sire to participate in such a conference, and in case the answer is affirmative 
whether they will be prepared to designate a representative, or representatives, 
to serve with similar representatives of other Churches on a Joint Committee on 
Arrangements and Agenda. 

That after the replies have been received, and in the light of the extent of in- 
terest manifested, the Executive Committee decide what relation, if any, the 
Federal Council should sustain to such a Conference and what measure of as- 
sistance, in the form of study or of administrative responsibility it should pro- 
vide. 


It will now be for the Churches to determine to what extent they are inter- 
ested in exploring some next step in closer relationships. 


~EPISCOPAL-PRESBYTERIAN APPROACHES TO UNITY 


HE General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, meeting 

in Philadelphia, September 10 to 20, accepted majority and minority 
reports from its Commission on Approaches to Unity and continued the 
negotiations but declined to adopt resolutions as recommended by the ma- 
jority of the Commission, referring the proposed Basis of Union for study 
by the churches. A compromise resolution adopted directed the Commis- 
sion to “continue negotiations with the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
and to further or initiate such conversations with representatives of other 
Christian bodies as in its judgment may lead to our closer fellowship with 
them.” It further instructed the Commission to prepare “a statement of 
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faith and order, in harmony with the Lambeth Quadrilateral, upon which 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. is prepared to enter into 
intercommunion and to proceed toward organic federation with the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. or with any other Christian body.” ‘The Con- 
vention also voted to refer to the 1948 Lambeth Conference of Anglican 
Bishops “‘such proposals for Church unity as are being considered by our 
Church and which are related to the Anglican Communion, including the 
statement to be prepared by the Joint Commission as provided herein 
above.” 

The special novelty of the above actions appears to be the substitution 
of the term “organic federation” for “organic union” as previously used in 
the negotiations. The new term is in great need of formal clarification. 


CANADIAN CONVERSATIONS ON UNITY 


HE Church of England in Canada at its recent General Synod in Winni- 
peg commended to the churches for study during the next three years 
the Report of the Conversations of its representatives with representatives 
of the United Church of Canada. As reported by The Living Church, the 
conclusions of the conversations as formulated in the Report were: 


that the two ministries are different in functions, ethos, and history; they are 
never identical at any pvint and should be considered parallel, rather than 
equal. It was brought out, however, that the United Church ministry has been 
used by God for the conversion of many and the building up of them in sanctity, 
and therefore it has a reality. 

The conclusions drawn up from these two beliefs is that each communion, if 
agreed in matters of faith, might convey to the other its whole ministry without 
unreality or the denial of the ministry already received and exercised, i.e., that 
United Church ministers would be confirmed, and ordained deacon and priest 
by the Church of England in Canada, and that Anglicans would then receive 
the ministry according to the United Church. 


In recommending the report for consideration the House of Bishops in- 
dicated that it would submit it to the Lambeth Conference of Anglican 
Bishops with a request for an opinion. 


